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NOTIFICATION OF VACANCIES ORDER, 1952 , 
The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through a Loca! Office of the 
Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 
18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the employment, is excepted from the — of the Notification of 
J 


Vacancies Order, 1952. Note 


Barristers, Solicitors, Local Government 


fficers, who are engaged in a 


professional, administrative or executive capacity, Police Officers and Social Workers are excepted from tbe 


provisions of the Order 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
Solicitor. Salary within scale £815—£1,025, 
according to experience 
competent advocate and experienced con- 
veyancer, and preference will be given to those 
with considerable Local Government ex- 
perience Appointment superannuable, sub- 
ject to medical examination and two months’ 
notice to terminate. No house provided. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, etc., with names of three referees, to 
reach Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington, 
W.8, by June 24, 1953 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
T. E. Hoyland. Ex-Detective Sergeant. 
Member of the B.D.A., F.B.D., Associated 
American Detective Agencies, and the World 
Secret Service Association. Confidential 
enquiries ; Divorce, etc. ; Over 600 agents in 


all parts of the World. Over twenty-five years 


C.1L.D. 
your 
Tel. 


and Private Detective Experience at 
service. a Mayo Road, Bradford. 
26823 day or night. Established 1945, 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day and night. 


idvertisement 
Cy OF YORK 


Children Officer 


Amended 


APPLICATIONS are invited from suitably 
qualified and experienced persons for the above 
appointment. 

The salary will be in accordance with A.P.T. 
Grades VI—VII (£670—£785) and the starting 
point will be in accordance with the experience 
and ability of the person appointed 

Copies of conditions of service and duties to 
be undertaken may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


Last day for receipt of applications June 


22, 1953. 
rT. C. BENFIELD. 
Guildhall, Town Clerk. 


York. 


KENSINGTON B.C. require Senior Assistant 


Applicants must be | 


| desirable. 


RBAN DISTRICT OF HUYTON- 
WITH-ROBY 


THE Council invite applications for the 
position of Assistant Solicitor in the Clerk’s 
Department. 

The post is an established one subject te the 
National Joint Council Conditions of Service 


| and the Local Government and Other Officers” 


Superannuation Act, 1937. | 

The salary will be in Grade Va (£625 to £685) 
for newly-admitted applicants but Grade VII 
(£710 to £785) for those with two or more | 
years’ professional experience. 

Local Government experience is highly 
The District is a rapidly growing 
one, with a population of 56,000. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

Applications, in candidate’s own hand- 
writing, accompanied by copies only of not 
more than three recent testimonials, should be 
received by me not later than noon on June 30, | 
1953 

H. EF. H. LAWTON, 
Clerk of the Council. 


| Council Offices. 


Huyton, 
Lancashire. 


Cr OF NOTTINGHAM 


Assistant Solicitor 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor in my office at a 
salary in Grade E (£1,250 » £50—£1,450). 

Experience in or aptitude for advocacy is 
essential. 

The person appointed will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to his duties, and 
will have to contribute to the Corporation’s 
Superannuation Fund under the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937 (as modified 
by Part XI of the Nottingham Corporation 
Act, 1952), for which purpose he will have to 
pass a medical examination before his appoint- 
ment is confirmed. 

Applications, endorsed “Assistant Solicitor,” 
accompanied by the names of two persons to 
whom reference can be made, should be 
addressed to me so as to reach me not later 
than Friday, June 26, 1953. | 

T. J. OWEN, 


Town Clerk. | 


The Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 
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A. S. WISDOM 
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This booklet consists of a 
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powers of local authorities, and 
is compiled in a form convenient 
for ready reference. [t follows 
the format previously used in 
the author’s Local Authorities’ 
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NOTES of 


Disregard of a Statute 


Naturally, among numerous Acts of Parliament, there are 
some which interested people find inconvenient, and others oi 
which there is a considerable amount of disapproval. However, 
laws are made by Parliament and it is the duty of all of us to 
obey them while they are in force. If we do not like them it is 
open to us to seek proper means of getting them altered. 

A company in the North of England has been in the news 
because it has been holding certain auction sales on Sunday, and 
has been fined on two occasions for offences against the Shops 
Act, 1950. A director of the company is reported as saying 
that a communication is being sent to the local member of 
Parliament, asking him to raise the question. That, of course, 
is a proper way of suggesting any alteration in the law, but 
evidently the company does not intend to stop at that. The 
director is thus reported, “* In the meantime we shall carry on 
with Sunday sales and pay the fines.” 

No doubt the profits made on these sales make it worth while 
to pay the fines, but perhaps the company may think again before 
deciding to continue a policy of disobedience of the law. 

Whether the law needs amendment or not is a matter of 
opinion. There must be a considerable body of opinion in 
favour of the existing position. Perhaps indeed the present 
instance will inspire some people to suggest that the law needs to 
be strengthened by providing for heavier fines. 


English Warrant Backed for Execution in Eire 


In R. v. Metropolitan Police Commissioner, Ex parte Nalder 
[1947] 2 All E.R. 611; 112 J.P. 20, a Divisional Court decided 
that a warrant issued in Eire can be executed in England by virtue 
of cl. 8 of the Irish Free State (Consequential Adaptation of 


Enactments) Order, 1923, made under the Irish Free State 
(Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922, s. 6. The argument that 
any proceedings should have been taken under the Fugitive 
Offenders Act, 1881, was rejected. 

The Supreme Court of Eire has recently considered the 
question in its converse aspect and has come to a similar con- 
clusion (Duggan v. Tapley (1953) 87 Irish L.T. 86). The English 
warrant of arrest on a charge of indictable misdemeanour was 
duly indorsed for execution by the Irish authority, and the 
accused was arrested. Application for habeas corpus followed. 
In the Supreme Court it was necessary to consider the provisions 
of the written constitution of Eire, and it was contended that there 
could be no extradition between Sovereign States except by 
treaty. Moreover, in case of such extradition there would 
have to be some sort of judicial inquiry, not the mere formal 
indorsement of a warrant. 


the WEEK 


In his judgment Maguire, C.J., dealt exhaustively with the 
history of the subject, citing a number of works of authority, 
and refused to accept the argument that the indorsement of an 
English warrant for execution in Eire was no longer valid. 
The learned Chief Justice referred to the Republic of Ireland 
Act, 1948, and to the English Statute of 1949, and observed that 
s. 29 of the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851, had been taken 
over by the constitution as part of the laws in force and if 
modification was to be made in it, that would be a matter for the 
legislature. The appeal against refusal of habeas corpus was 
accordingly dismissed. 


Welfare of the Children 


One of the findings of the Court of Appeal in Corbett v. Corbett 
(1953) 215 L.T. 262 which was a matter of divorce proceedings 
is of importance in relation to the general question of orders 
relating to the custody of children. The Court held that, in 
custody proceedings, new evidence should not be excluded 
merely because it did not form part of the material on which the 
issues of divorce were determined ; to do so would result in 
preventing the court from discharging its paramount duty in 
matters relating to the care and custody of the children, namely, 
to ascertain what directions would best serve the interests of the 
children themselves. 


The first and paramount consideration of the court being the 
welfare of the children, justices need not worry over much about 
evidence not being “* fresh evidence ’’ when any question of custody 
or maintenance arises, cf. Wakeman, Re Wakeman v. Wakeman 
[1947] 2 AILE.R. 74; 111 J.P. 373. 


Motorists and the Courts 


The Birmingham Post reports a startling statement stated to 
have been made by the honorary general secretary and founder 
of the Roadfarers’ Club at a recent meeting, to the effect that 
motorists were considered guilty before they entered court. 
No motorist, he said, could go into court and feel he is going to 
get a fair hearing. To plead not guilty only aggravated the fine. 


These are indeed serious charges against the magistrates’ 
courts, and magistrates are entitled to resent them. So far as we 
can speak from experience of such courts, and from what we 
read from time to time in the press, we are certainly of opinion 
that motorists receive as fair treatment as other defendants. 
Many magistrates, probably most, are themselves motorists, 
and it is difficult to understand why they should have any sort 
of prejudice against motorists. 
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The speaker went on to criticize a judgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice in which, according to the speaker, Lord Goddard had 
completely set aside the law. The case referred to was apparently 
Penny v. Nicholas [1950] 2 All E.R. 89; 114 J.P. 335. The speaker 
is reported as saying that ** The Act said that a person prosecuted 
for exceeding the speed limit should not be liable to be convicted 
solely on the evidence of one witness. Yet there was no evidence 
that Lord Goddard consulted it before issuing a judgment which 
entirely reversed the meaning of that clause. 


“ Perhaps Lord Goddard canexplain how one cancross-examine 
a speedometer, presuming that it could be considered as a 
witness. The policeman was merely the mouthpiece for it and 
so we were still left with only one witness.” 


What s. 10 (3) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, as substituted by 
s. 2 (2) (3) of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, says, is that no one is 
liable to be convicted of exceeding a speed limit solely on the 
evidence of one witness to the effect that in the opinion of the 
witness he was exceeding the speed limit. The emphasis is on 
the word “ opinion "’, and in the case cited the court held that 
a person could be convicted upon the evidence of a single police 
officer supported by his own evidence of the reading of a speedo- 
meter or other mechanism whereby his evidence is of fact and 
not merely of opinion. 


As to cross-examining a speedometer, the answer is simple 
enough. The witness can be cross-examined as to its accuracy, 
and evidence can be adduced to show that it was inaccurate. 
The justices are not bound to act upon such evidence in every 
case, but a careful reading of the judgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice ought to suffice to show that it is often quite safe and 
proper to act upon the evidence of one witness who gives evidence 
of what he has observed and supports it by his reading of the 
speedometer. 


The Probation Service and the Divorce Court 


It may not be generally realized that probation officers are now 
taking a share in matrimonial work inthe High Court and not only 
in the magistrates’ courts. Within the last few years, a court 
welfare officer has been working in the Divorce Division, and 
his report for the year 1952 has been sent to us. 

The welfare work is undertaken by the London Probation 
Service, and Mr. G. E. Neve, a probation officer of long ex- 
perience, was assigned for the purpose. The work has increased, 
and he now has some assistance from two women colleagues. 


Apparently, the greater part of the work undertaken has been 
in connexion with questions of custody of children or access to 
them. Mr. Neve describes the procedure adopted when a case 
is referred to him, which includes visits to the parents and some- 
times to head teachers, doctors and the clergy. He believes that 
contact with the children and the parents in their own homes is 
the best way of studying the parents, and assessing their reactions 
to the children, as well as the feelings of the children and their 
position in the family unit. All this involves the expenditure of 
much time, but without it it is not possible to present to the court 
a well balanced report. At no time has there been any sign of 
resentment at these visits, on the contrary the friendly welcome 
they have received has been an encouragement to the officers 
concerned. 

The attitude of the court is exemplified by the fact that in 
some cases the welfare officer has been asked by the Judge to 
keep in touch with the children after an order has been made, and 
to furnish him with a quarterly report. 

As to matrimonial conciliation work, Mr. Neve writes : 
“ Although this is not officially regarded as part of my duties, 
I find it difficult to separate it from the welfare of children, and I 
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have tried to assist the court when called upon to do so.” In 
fact, reconciliation was attempted in twelve cases and was 
successful in six. 


Laziness and Cruelty 


We have sometimes deplored the behaviour of some workshy 
men who draw large sums in the way of state benefits rather than 
take jobs that offer, and then spend most of the money on 
themselves. The most recent report of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has something to say on this 
subject. 

The report states: “* A distressing feature of the year’s work 
was the large number of cases with which we had to deal in which 
the children were suffering because of the laziness of their fathers. 


In a country such as ours, where it has been decided to shield 
everyone as far as is possible from the effects of ill-health and 
unemployment, it is very unfortunate that there should be some 
who would take a mean advantage of measures that have been 
promoted to further the well-being of the community. 


Undoubtedly there are some men whose realization of their 
responsibilities as citizens is extremely low. They not only take 
unfair advantage of the services thus provided, but spend a 
disproportionate amount of the assistance received on them- 
selves.” 


If the children of such men are found to be insufficiently 
clothed and fed, there is ground for prosecuting under s. 1 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. Also, if a man who 
could obtain work chooses idleness and national assistance, he 
would be liable to prosecution for an offence against s. 51 of the 
National Assistance Act, 1948. In either case, however, proof 
to the satisfaction of a court may be difficult to adduce. A 
few successful prosecutions attended by exemplary punishments, 
might have a wholesome effect. 


Expenditure in the Roads 


The County Councils Association expressed the view in a 
memorandum submitted to the Select Committee on Estimates 
that the direct results of the present government policy have been 
progressive deterioration in the condition of the roads and that 
the long-term effect will be an eventual increase of expenditure on 
maintenance out of all proportion to that which, if incurred at 
the present time, would be necessary to arrest deterioration. 
Since the war, the government have controlled and curtailed 
expenditure on the maintenance of classified roads by placing a 
ceiling on the grants made available for each financial year. Now, 
after six years of enforced neglect of maintenance in war-time, 
followed by seven years of drastic post-war restrictions, the 
volume of maintenance work has been reduced to some seventy 
per cent. of the pre-war average and little money is available for 
improvements. The Association of Municipal Corporations 
has, however, pointed out that money spent on mechanization 
and modern plant has increased the amount of work done in 
relation to a given amount of expenditure as compared with 
pre-war figures, but agrees that curtailment of expenditure will 
lead ultimately to higher expenditure. The Association considers 
that generally speaking the present condition of road surface is 
not markedly inferior to their pre-war condition due to the 
increased efficiency of local authorities. Taking the long 
stretches of highways throughout the country, we think motorists 
will generally support the view that it is time some of the money 
devoted to other local services is spent on the roads. When 
a county council has to try to keep the rates down or the 
government to reduce grants to local authorities it has too often 
been the case that roads are the sufferer. 
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Road Safety 


Since its formation twenty-seven years ago, the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents has been educating road users 
and the public generally on means whereby accidents may be 
avoided and is mainly concerned with the eighty per cent. of 
all accidents of which failure of the human element is a primary 
cause. The society can claim some credit for the fact that, 
despite the increase of the population and the larger numbers of 
motor vehicles, the total of road deaths and casualties are well 
below the 1938 level, but five children are still killed on the 
roads in every two days and there were nearly 5,000 deaths in 
1952, although this was the lowest for any year in which petrol 
was unrationed since 1926. The present national road safety 
campaign was launched by the Minister of Transport in 1945, 
when it was decided that the services of the society should be 
used. It was through the area organizations which were set up 
that highway authorities were encouraged to establish road 
safety committees of which there are now 1,041 out of a total of 
1,284 authorities. One way in which children can be protected 
is by the provision of school crossing patrols. Seventy-three 
education authorities outside London operated patrols in 
1952. It was then decided that the Home Office should become 
responsible for the administration of the scheme and make a 
fifty per cent. grant to local authorities. It was also agreed that the 
function of providing patrols should be conferred on county 
councils and county borough councils and that the necessary 
legislation should be introduced. Although the intention of 
the government in this matter was announced in the House of 
Commons on May 19, 1952, legislation has not yet been intro- 
duced. Local authorities were however urged to take action in 
advance of legislation, as a result of which twenty-two authorities 
instituted patrols for the first time last year, and a further ten 
authorities agreed to do so during the current year. 


Mental Patients 


The shortage of accommodation for mental patients and 
mental defectives was debated in the House of Commons on 
May 7 when it was suggested that one way in which the position 
might be alleviated would be by local authorities using more 
considerably their powers of arranging guardianship and that 
another way would be to set up more occupation centres to 
keep suitable mental defectives occupied under proper super- 
vision. Such centres are already being attended by some 5,000 
persons. Another suggestion was that more hostels should be 
provided as an alternative to mental defectives being sent to 
institutions. The parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Health (Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smith) said there had been a 
slight increase in the number of patients accommodated in 
mental hospitals, but that there was still a waiting list of 8,714, 
of which about 4,000 were children. The Minister of Health 
has said on more than one occasion that when capital money is 
available the mental health service should have the first con- 
sideration. Shortage of staff, however, still prevents some 
existing beds being used. 


Civil Defence 


Recruiting for Civil Defence is improving, but not to the extent 
desired by the Government. Taking the country as a whole, 
recruits have only filled fifty-five per cent. of the provisional 
police establishment ; twenty-five per cent. of the auxiliary fire 
service and thirty-three per cent. of the hospital reserve. Towards 
the target of 100,000 for the voluntary nursing reserve there 
has only been a response of 2,400 qualified nurses and 29,000 


auxiliaries. But civil defence recruitment generally in one 
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county is over 100 per cent., due largely to door-to-door can- 
vassing. Last year there were 94,000 recruits in the three 
branches of civil defence as compared with 75,000 in the previous 
year. Recruiting for the Home Guard is also not altogether 
satisfactory but, according to information given in the House 
of Commons by the parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Defence, recruiting is proceeding at the rate of about 1,400 a 
month throughout the whole of the country. 


There has been some dissatisfaction among members of the 
civil defence corps as to the use of ranks and badges, but this 
position should be improved as a result of a recent circular to 
local authorities. Apart from detailing the appointments to be 
made in the rescue section, on which no official guidance had 
previously been given, the main feature of the circular is that it 
informs local authorities that badges of rank will take the form 
of descriptive titles, for example “* Chief Warden,” to be worn 
on the shoulder flaps of uniforms. This might seem to be a 
comparatively small matter, but is of importance to those con- 
cerned, and we hope the circular will result in the strength of the 
service being brought up to the required standard. It is difficult to 
get enthusiastic about civil defence particularly when the 
danger of war may appear to be receding, but it has been empha- 
sized so often by the Prime Minister that preparation is one 
of the greatest bulwarks against war and that safety lies in 
strength both in the armed forces and in civil defence. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the matter was considered 
recently by the Association of Municipal Corporations when 
it was decided that borough councils which have not already 
done so should take active steps to deal with the recruitment of 
personnel into the civil defence corps and their training. It is 
salutary that the association expressed the view that it is 
essential that civil defence should be regarded as a normal 
and proper function of local government. 


Loans Sanctioned in 1952-53 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government has recently 
published figures of loans sanctioned during the quarter ended on 
March 31 last, and thus has completed the tale for the financial 
year which ended on that date. Loans sanctioned during the 
last quarter of the year totalled £131,400,000 and the allocation to 
services followed the general trend of the three preceding 
quarters, housing taking the lion’s share with £94,000,000: in 
addition £1,100,000 was approved for police housing. Education 
came next, but a long way behind, with just over £12} millions, 
and sewerage and water supplies followed with £84 millions. 
The remainder, amounting to about £9 millions, was spread more 
or less evenly over all other services. 

These are the figures for the complete year : 

Total 
£000's 
85,700 

137,300 
120,300 
131,400 


Other Services 
£000’s 
25,100 
36,500 
28,700 
37,000 


Housing 
£000's 
60,600 

100,800 
91,600 
94,400 


Quarter ended 


June 30, 1952 
Sept. 30, 1952 
Dec. 31, 1952 
Mar. 31, 1953 


127,300 


474,700 


347,400 


Education is often referred to as an expensive service but the 
figures show that education capital expenditure at £46,000,000 
for the year was completely dwarfed by housing, which under 
present circumstances is as it should be. 


Total loans sanctioned exceeded the corresponding figure of 
£383,900,000 for 1951-52 by £90,800,000. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


By A PROBATION OFFICER 


It has long been a truism of the law-reformer that, while the 
courts are prepared to spend days and sometimes weeks in 
establishing the guilt of an offender, they give relatively little 
time to the consideration of his punishment. 


In the days when it was usually deemed sufficient simply to 
impose a sentence commensurate with the gravity of the offence, 
there was undoubtedly some excuse for this disproportion in 
emphasis. Today, however, the courts are concerned not only 
with the retributive and deterrent aspects of punishment, but 
increasingly with the reformation of the wrongdoer. The wise 
disposal of the lawbreaker is now every bit as important as the 
fairness of his trial. 

It is not in dispute that our professional judges and our 
amateur and professional magistrates provide an admirable 
medium for establishing the truth about contested facts. A 
certain school of law-reformers, however, maintains that they 
are not equally well equipped for determining punishment. 
* The wise disposal of the lawbreaker ™ it is said, should be left 
to a board or tribunal of experts, after guilt has been established 
by the ordinary courts. 

The suggestion, admittedly, is not without a_ superficial 
appeal ; but when we come to examine the qualifications of the 
so-called experts, it loses much of its attraction. The hard 
truth is that in the present state of psychological and sociological 
knowledge, the expert in these disciplines has no advantage, in 
deciding punishment, over the legally-trained mind, endowed, 
it is hoped, with experience and common sense. 


This does not dispose, however, of the reformer’s argument 
that the sentence is as important as the trial and that as much 
care should be exercised upon the one as upon the other. If this 
be accepted, then it is clear that the courts must have really 
adequate knowledge of the individual wrongdoer. Knowledge 
of his offence and his previous offences, if any, is not enough. 
A sentence aimed in any way at reformation must be based upon 
information as to the circumstances, history and personality of 
the offender. This minimum of background information is 
indispensable to wise disposal. 

Where can such information be obtained? A little may be 
gleaned from the * antecedents * presented by the police. But 
for a comprehensive picture of the offender, the court must turn 
to the probation officer. Schedule 5, para. 3 (5) of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, states that one among other duties of the 
probation officer is * to inquire, in accordance with any directions 
of the court, into the circumstances or home surroundings of 
any person, with a view to assisting the court in determining the 
most suitable method of dealing with his case.” Here then is 
the instrument ready to hand. There is no court in the country 
which lacks the services of a probation officer and he is specially 
trained for the work. 

The extent, however, to which the courts command his 
services in this respect varies very widely. In the juvenile 
courts, of course, no case of any gravity may be heard without 
adequate information regarding the offender. Section 35 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, provides for the presenta- 
tion to the court of a report in all but trivial cases, on “ the 
home surroundings, school record, health and character of the 
child or young person.” Usually, it is the probation officer 
who collects and collates the information—either before or 
after trial. In Scotland, probation officers are required to make 
pre-trial investigations on all children and young persons, 


alleged to have committed offences (Criminal Justices (Scotland) 
Act, 1949, sch. 11) amending the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Act, 1937. 

With magistrates’ and higher courts, however, the position is 
rather different. Many courts seldom ask the probation officer 
to investigate the circumstances of an offender and thus they 
deprive themselves of information which would greatly assist 
them in determining sentence. 


Even when the making of a probation order is under con- 
sideration, it is not mandatory to hear a report from a probation 
officer. The Criminal Justice Act merely requires the court to 
have regard “ to the circumstances including the nature of the 
offence and the character of the offender.”” Usually the probation 
officer is asked to make some sort of an investigation and 
occasionally there is a remand for this purpose. However, it is 
not unknown for a probation order to be made without con- 
sulting him at all. 

As long ago as 1936, the Departmental Committee on the 
Social Services in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, which 
reported in that year, recommended that “ no person should be 
placed on probation without full inquiry into his previous history 
and present surroundings.” Many of the Committee’s sugges- 
tions were later embodied in the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
and the Probation Rules, 1949, but this one was not. 

If the courts on occasion do not ask for background informa- 
tion before making a probation order, they are still less likely to 
ask for a report where other forms of treatment are envisaged. 


One notable exception is in cases of sentence to borstal training. 
Section 20 of the Criminal Justice Act provides that before 
committing a person for such a sentence, the court must consider 
a report by or on behalf of the Prison Commissioners “ on the 
offender’s physical and mental condition and his suitability for 


the sentence.” However, this affects only a small proportion 
of offenders and the general position still is that courts are passing 
sentences every day, knowing little about the wrongdoers them- 
selves and, consequently, little about the effect the sentences will 
have upon them. 

In saying this, it must not be thought the intention is to 
compare this country unfavourably with others. In many ways 
we are ahead of other countries. It is true that in Sweden some 
kind of pre-sentence investigation for most classes of offenders 
is mandatory, but then Sweden in this respect is exceptional, and 
even her courts usually have to rely upon amateur investigators. 
In two states of the United States—California and Michigan— 
no defendant guilty of felony may be sentenced without a written 
report by a probation officer. In nine other states a preliminary 
investigation is required for some or all types of offences before 
a defendant may be placed on probation. The position, 
however, varies greatly from state to state and also within each 
state itself. Nowhere in the United States or anywhere else in 
the world is there a more comprehensive Probation Service than 
that which serves the courts in this country. 

It has been argued that the social or psychological inquiry 
before sentence would tend to become merely a search for 
mitigating factors to justify more lenient treatment. This, 
however, is very far from the intention. The primary con- 
sideration, in the words of the United Nations’ study: “* Proba- 
tion and Related Measures ” is “* the assessment of the offender's 
susceptibility to reformative treatment, taking into account the 
total social and psychological situation.” Investigations are, 
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and must always be, objective. They are intended only to assist 
the court in arriving at its decision as to disposal, irrespective of 
whether that decision be release on probation or not. 

It is not proposed that all offenders should automatically be 
the subject of pre-sentence inquiries ; the courts must always 
retain their discretion in this respect. All that is suggested is 
that they should take fuller advantage of the facilities for inquiry 
open to them ; that social inquiries at least—if not psychological 
ones—should become the rule rather than the exception. There 


LITERACY IN THE 


Recently an interesting article on illiteracy among Army 
recruits appeared in a daily newspaper.' It was staggering to 
read that in a country where we pride ourselves with having a 
modern and progressive educational system, about 1,200 of 
53,205 regular recruits who enlisted in 1952 could write no 
better than a twenty-two year old serving soldier who recently 
reported sick with the curious and unintelligible phrase “ I was 
caring on wit fend and resvd cik.”” (He meant, “ I was carrying 
on with a friend and received a kick.) Further disturbing 
facts included in the article, and claimed to be authoritative, 
were that thirty “ teenagers” out of one hundred are “ back- 
ward ” readers or worse, that is they can only read as well as a 
pre-war seven year old, and more than half the fifteen year olds 
in rural and small town secondary modern schools are unable to 
read properly. 

Startling disclosures like these prompt thought on literacy in 
the police service. Everyone will agree, no doubt, that a high 
standard of education, and particularly good ability to read and 
to write must be expected of most policemen. If this standard is 
not maintained, difficulty will be experienced subsequently in 
In addition, 


finding competent leaders from within the service. 
lack of literary attainment in the different ranks of the various 
forces may delay the general recognition of the service as a 
profession. 

At the same time, it may also be advisable to have in the ranks 
of the police a minority of men who, although not illiterate, are 
below the high average standard desired, and who will be content 


to complete their service as constables. To have forces filled 
completely with learned men would be a disadvantage, breeding 
as it would frustration among those who failed to gain 
advancement. ; 

But considering all viewpoints, we are surely led to the con- 
clusion that it is essential for the majority of policemen to be 
reasonably skilled in the literary arts. The writer is sure that this 
view will be acceptable. Our next consideration must therefore 
be whether, considered broadly, post war entrants to the service 
are as competent as they should be in ability to read and 
assimilate matter thoroughly, and to write lucidly. It is suggested 
we must regretfully admit that they are not. Supervising 
officers will, no doubt, confirm that a fair proportion of recruits 
in their charge are deficient in these respects and need constant 
guidance. 

Chief constables have been as discriminative as possible in 
selecting the better educated men from the somewhat illiterate 
candidates available, but standards in many forces have, never- 
theless, had to be lowered so as to maintain strength as near as 
possible to the authorized ones. The difficulties experienced are 
constantly obvious and become even more so when one considers 
the facts quoted at the commencement of this article. 


' Daily Express, leading article, p. 4, 9/4/53—“ A girl friend can 
change it.” 
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are bound to be difficulties, especially over remands, but they 
can be overcome if the will is there. 

In his Survey of Release Procedures, vol. 2, the United States 
Attorney-General says of pre-sentence investigation that it is 
“oneofthe major contributions of Probation tothe administration 
of criminal justice.” There are many in this country who would 
agree with this remark, but the full effect of that contribution 
will not be achieved until all courts are equally alive to its 
value. 


POLICE SERVICE 


Recently it was reported by one chief constable* that of all 
the men who applied to join his force in 1952 * most who sat 
for the entrance examination showed a shocking inability to write 
and count.” In another force* it was commented that in a 
candidates’ dictation test one man made fifty-nine spelling 
mistakes. The Police Review of April 17, 1953, commented on 
the annual report of the Acting Chief Constable of Derbyshire* 
and said that he had mentioned “that some of the recruits 
accepted are much below the educational standard one would 
expect and show little indication of a sufficient basic education 
to fit them for eventual promotion to the senior ranks.” 

Why should such a situation exist? The answer is far too 
involved to be included here and would cover such considerations 
as schooling having been disturbed during the war years ; the 
dearth of school teachers with consequent enlargement of classes 
and lack of personal tuition ; and slackening of home discipline 
with insufficient encouragement to progress educationally. 

We are therefore faced withthe propositions that (1) The sources 
of police recruitment have, since the end of the war, contained a 
large number of men who lack the educational qualifications 
desirable in a policeman (2) That therefore chief constables are 
obliged to accept a higher proportion of such men than is 
desirable. 

If these propositions are sound, and the writer believes that 
they are, what are the remedies ? 

The solution to (1) lies primarily with the Ministry of 
Education. It has been refreshing to note, however, that in 
recent years one chief constable (at Stockport) adopted a 
successful policy of giving free educational tuition to physically 
fit candidates who were unsuccessful in passing the entrance 
examination at the first attempt. Some of these progressed so 
well that they were able later to attain theentrance standard desired. 


With regard to (2) it appears obvious that within the service a 
system of compulsory study must be adopted with the object of 
bringing up to a high standard the ability of recruits to con- 
centrate onand assimilate thoroughly everything which they ought 
to read, and to write grammatically with proper punctuation and 
in good style. This measure would mainly concern the many 
recruits who “ scrape through ” the entrance examination but 
should also be applied to all new entrants. Even those who 
attain a high pass standard would benefit from up-to-date tuition 
in the literary arts, bearing in mind that the aim must be to have a 
service containing mainly educated men. 

This compulsory tuition should be commenced during the 
initial training course at the District Training Centre. At least 
one hour per week (and more if possible) should be devoted to it, 
to the exclusion if necessary of some of the “ police duty ” 
instruction now included in the syllabus. The teacher should be 





* Annual Report of C.C. Hastings for 1952. 
3 “* Police Review,” 6/3/53, p. 174 (at Hastings for 1952). 
*“ Police Review,” Notes and Comments, p. 270. 
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fully qualified in literary subjects. Each recruit should be 
examined in these subjects in the same way as he is in police 
duty matters, and his progress reported to his chief constable. 
Thus every policeman would receive the benefit of this important 
tuition at the beginning of his career. 

Two criticisms might be made of this suggestion. One is that 
there is already difficulty in including all the desired “ police 
duty” instruction in the very comprehensive syllabus. The 
writer's reply to this is that skill in reading and writing is as 
important to the modern policeman as a knowledge of the law, 
practice and procedure. In fact, if he does not possess such high 
ability he is lacking in the professional qualifications which are 
rightly demanded in modern society. 

The other criticism is that recruits are already taught report 
writing and that their work is returned to them after correction 
by their police instructors. It is suggested that this tuition is 
insufficient. Excellent as the instructors may be in “ police 
duty ” subjects most of them would admit that they do not 
possess the academic qualifications to teach and correct the 
finer points of writing. 


On returning to his own force, the recruit’s compulsory lessons 
in literary subjects should be continued regularly during the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITISH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WORK 

This Conference, which was held at Bedford College, London, was 
attended by some 600 delegates including representatives of eighty local 
authorities, the topic being “ The Family.” Preparatory work had 
been undertaken by eighty-seven study groups in various parts of the 
country. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Minister and commented 
on the wide field for voluntary service in the welfare state and expressed 
gratification at the co-operation which exists between statutory and 
voluntary bodies. She said it was necessary to encourage family 
responsibility to avoid delinquency and broken homes so that it 
should be recognized that in normal circumstances the family should 
look after the family. Referring to the aged she said that, whatever 
is done for a small proportion, over ninety per cent. will either live 
independently or with their children. On the work done by voluntary 
organizations she said that in some areas there was overlapping 
between voluntary workers and local authority staffs but she was glad 
that, speaking generally, local authorities were only too glad to use 
voluntary organizations as their agents or to work in the closest 
co-operation with them. The British National Committee which 
was responsible for the Conference is associated with the International 
Conference on Social Work which held a conference in Madras last 
December. Mr. G. E. Haynes, C.B.E., who took the chair at the 
second session, is president of the international body and this meeting 
was made more interesting by the presence of a number of social 
workers from other countries, including India and Australia. 

The chairman of the Conference was Sir Wilson Jameson, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., formerly Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, and 
the first speaker was Professor R. Titmuss of the London School of 
Economics. He drew special attention to the effect of married women 
working outside their homes ; amounting to twenty per cent. of those 
between the ages of twenty and forty. In this connexion he criticized 
the closing of day nurseries by local authorities, but other speakers did 
not take this view, and emphasized that the proper place for the child 
under five years was with his mother. 


CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 

At the third session, an address was given by Dr. John Bowlby, M.A., 
M.D., Director of Child Guidance at the Tavistock Clinic. Speaking 
from his special experience he maintained that every effort must be 
made to keep the infant child with his mother, and said that m any 
persons who become anti-social later, lost the personal care of their 
mother before the age of five ; and that relationships in later life are 
dependent on the earliest relationships with their own mothers. He 
said a family group must never be broken up merely because they are 
living in squalor, and thought magistrates’ courts were apt to be 
horrified at cruelty, etc., without going into the nature of the problem 
and considering where it started ; it is a serious matter to remove a 
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probationary period. At the end of the two y ars, failure to 
pass an examination of a reasonably high standard should be a 
bar to permanent appointment on the grounds that the pro- 
bationer is “ not fitted—mentally to perform the duties of his 
office, or that he is not likely to become an efficient—constable.” 
(Police Regulation 8 (1).) 


Having discussed at some length how the new entrant to the 
police service can be made to attain a high literary standard, 
how can it be ensured that his ability is maintained, and even 
improved, as he progresses through the ranks? The answer to 
this is obviously to keep the appropriate part of the educational 
section of the qualifying examinations for promotion at such a 
level that any man aspiring to reach the rank of inspector and 
above will be obliged to maintain such ability constantly, by 
regular study. 


This article has been written with the deliberate intention of 
provoking thought on literacy in the police service. It must be 
realized that the raising of the status of the police in society to 
the same level as barristers, doctors, and other recognized 
professions is greatly dependent on the standard of literacy of 
police personnel. Therefore, should not something be done 
about it at once ? A 


INFORMATION 


child from his own home and this should not be done unless there is a 
definite long-term plan for the child. In regard to illegitimacy, he 
said the tendency has been to press the view that it is better for the 
child and the mother to stay together. Often this is a good thing, 
but there are many cases where the unmarried mother is incapable of 
looking after her child, and there are many illegitimate children for 
whom legal adoption is the best plan. In considering the question of 
heredity when thinking of legal adoption, he said it was a myth to 
consider that phycological tests in infancy were valuable and to 
consider that heredity was of such great importance. He deplored the 
practice of keeping children in residential nurseries to see if they were 
adoptable as, in his view, this was a way of creating more deprived 
children. As to the treatment of sick children he did not believe in 
building separate children’s hospitals, but thought the possibility 
should be explored of caring for sick children in their own homes and 
having them nursed properly there instead of spending large sums on 
their treatment in hospital. If a child must go to hospital it would be 
the best arrangement if the mother could help to look after the child 
there. He welcomed the recent advice of the Ministry of Health as 
to daily visiting in hospital. 


IMPACT OF WELFARE STATE 


There was considerable discussion at the preparatory meetings, and 
also in the study groups which met during the conference, as to the 
impact of the new social services and the Welfare State on family life, 
and it was generally thought that there is no tendency in normal 
families for the sense of responsibility to be weakened by what the 
State does. Opinions were divided in regard to the sense of respon- 
sibility of the family to their older members. Certain groups con- 
sidered that present legislation and the stress and strain of modern life 
tend to weaken the family as a social unit and that this is more 
noticeable in the towns than in the rural areas. The majority of 
groups felt that families needed more help from the State and that the 
solution of the difficulties in the care of the aged lay in a partnership 
between State and families. On the question of the rehabilitation of 
problem families it was thought that this is only normally 
possible in relation to secondary causes and chronic ill-health and that 
there will always be families which cannot be reclaimed perhaps where 
there is moral and mental deficiency. In spite of obvious limits to 
rehabilitation, it was the general opinion that it should be attempted, 
but that it must be undertaken at an early stage. Recuperation 
centres, though expensive, were welcomed, but their usefulness is 
considered to be limited (1) unless they can deal with the whole family 
and so avoid disruption, and (2) if, on her return from the centre, the 
mother finds her home in the state in which she left it. At the 
concluding session an address was given by the Bishop of St. Albans 
who considered the family from the teaching of the Bible. He thought 
one of the great dangers of the present day was speed and hurry in all 
directions, and urged that there must be time to be still and to think. 
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THE OXFORD CITY EXTENSION 

The Oxford Corporation Bill which is being considered in this 
session of Parliament is, as its title shows, a Bill to extend the 
boundaries of the City of Oxford, to make further provision for the 
improvement of health, local government and finances of the city, and 
for other purposes. Put more shortly, it is an extension Bill and a 
general powers Bill combined. 

So far as concerns the extension of the city, the Bill as deposited 
provided for an extension into two counties, Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. The city as at present constituted has an area of 8,416 acres, 
and it was proposed to add to it 1,384 acres of the Abingdon rural 
district in Berkshire, and 3,172 acres mainly from the Bullingdon 
rural district in Oxfordshire. The extension proposals in the Bill were 
opposed by both the Berkshire and Oxfordshire authorities, and after a 
prolonged hearing before a committee of the House of Commons, the 
preamble was found not proved in relation to Berkshire, but proved 
in relation to Oxfordshire. The Bill has yet to come before the 
Second House, and it would therefore be inappropriate to comment 
upon any matters which are still sul judice. There are, however, a few 
points of general interest to which attention may properly be drawn. 

The Oxford Corporation Bill was unusual in this respect that it 
proposed an extension of the city boundary on grounds other than 
housing need. So far as Berkshire was concerned, the promoters 
categorically stated that it was not their intention to put any housing 
development in the parts of Berkshire which were sought to be incor- 
porated. The case against Oxfordshire, which has so far met with 
success, was based upon familiar arguments of housing need. But the 
case against Berkshire was based upon the proposition that the policy 
of the Government about extension Bills had eased slightly, and that 
it was proper to include in the Bill areas not needed in connexion 
with housing, but which could be said to form part of the city by 
geographical proximity, community of interest and so forth. It is 
thought that this was the first case since the war for an extension 
which was not supported by any argument based on housing. The 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


No. 39. 
AN INSURANCE CARD OFFENCE 

A jobbing builder, who said that he was unemployed, was charged 
before the Bromley justices last month with fraudulently fixing upon 
an insurance card an insurance stamp which had been removed 
from some other material ; contrary to s. 13 (6) of the Stamp Duties 
Management Act, 1891, as applied by the National Insurance and 
Industrial Injuries (Stamps) Regulations, 1948, (S.I. 1948 No. 1443). 

The defendant was also charged with knowingly and without lawful 
excuse having in his possession thirty-one insurance stamps, which 
had been fraudulently removed from certain material; contrary 
to s. 13 (9) of the same Act. 

Defendant pleaded guilty to the charges, and it was stated for the 
prosecution that he had affixed in 1950, thirty-one stamps which had 
been removed from other material, to his own insurance card. The 
defendant was fined £50 and £5 5s. costs upon each charge. 

The police stated that defendant had eight children for whom he 
had always provided, and the chairman stated that it was for this 
reason only that the court had decided not to send defendant to prison 
forthwith. Defendant was ordered to pay £110 10s. at the rate of £1 
a week, and in default of payment was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment on each charge, consecutive. 

The chairman then asked the prosecuting solicitor why it had taken 
nearly three years to bring the case to court, and was informed that 
there were twenty-six million cards to be exchanged each year. The 
chairman stated that the court appreciated that fact, but pointed out 
that the very appearance of the card before the court called for 
immediate inquiry, as the stamps looked washed out, and added: 
“* We consider that someone in the National Health Service is guilty 
of a very grave dereliction of duty in accepting this card.” 

COMMENT 

Section 13 of the Stamp Duties Management Act, 1891, details in 
nine subsections a number of offences in relation to stamps and pro- 
vides for a maximum penalty of fourteen years penal servitude. By s. 24 
of the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, offences against the section may be 
tried summarily with the consent of the accused. 

Section 27 of the Act of 1891 provides that “ stamp” means not 
only an adhesive stamp for denoting any duty or fee, but also a stamp 
impressed by means of a die. 

The National Insurance and Industrial Injuries (Stamps) Regula- 
tions, 1948, apply the provisions of the Act of 1891 to insurance stamps 
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fact that the extension into Berkshire was not allowed is some evidence 
that county borough extensions will in the future (as in the recent past) 
have to be limited to those cases where there is a case based on housing, 
and that a plea of community of interest alone is not likely to be 
successful. It is significant that the Berkshire petitioners were not 
required to call their evidence, and a decision in their favour was given 
as a result of a submission that there was no case to answer. 

The second point worth mentioning is that an application for costs 
was made by one of the successful petitioners, the Abingdon Rural 
District. Such applications are rarely made, and are even more 
rarely successful—the whole subject was dealt with recently in this 
journal at p. 182 ante. The rural district were no doubt encouraged to 
make the application because of the fact just mentioned that the 
committee had virtually found that there was no case to answer, and 
counsel for the Rural District Council had not even been called upon. 
There were no doubt some grounds therefore for thinking that the 
Rural District had been “ unreasonably subjected to expense in 
defending their Rights ” within the meaning of s. 1 of the Parliamentary 
Costs Act, 1865. In support of the application, counsel pointed out 
the financial burden upon the district in defending its rights. The 
committee were, however, unanimous in coming to the conclusion 
that it was not a case where costs should be given. Bearing in mind 
that a committee must under the Act of 1865 be unanimous about 
awarding costs, it would appear that petitioners must in county 
borough extension proceedings count upon paying their own costs. 
Unless there has been bad faith or unreasonableness amounting almost 
to vexatiousness, there seems little prospect of costs being awarded. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to a suggestion which 
emanated from the Committee in allowing the proposed extension 
into Oxfordshire. This was that no further extension proceedings 
should take place for a period of fifteen years, and that a similar 
period might apply between Oxford City and the authorities in the 
County of Berkshire. This suggestion is believed to be an unusual 
one, if not a unique one, and seems worthy of note. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


subject to certain amendments which are detailed in the schedule to the 
regulations. 

It will doubtless be considered that the chairman’s telling rebuke to 
the Ministry for the inexcusable delay in initiating proceedings was 
well-merited. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. T. W. Draycott, clerk to the Bromley 
Justices, for information in regard to this case.) . 

R.L.H. 


No. 40 
HOW A CRIME AT DUDLEY WAS SOLVED 

Three men were recently convicted at Dudley Quarter Sessions 
of being concerned in breaking into a shop in Dudley on September 26, 
—~" and stealing therefrom cigarettes and money to the total value 
° 8. 

The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. C. W. Johnson, Chief Constable 
of Dudley, for the following report, which indicates the manner in 
which the case for the prosecution was pieced together. 

On September 9, 1952 (seventeen days before the robbery) a local 
police constable was in a Dudley public house when three men, whom 
he described as of the “spiv” type, entered the bar. They were 
asking for another Dudley public house which is used by certain 
Birmingham thieves, and the police constable recognized the public 
house which they were seeking. That public house and the shop 
which later was entered are next door to each other, and have a yard 
at the rear which is common to both premises. 

The police constable went outside and spoke to the men on a 
pretext, and at the same time made a note of the registration number 
< ow shooting brake, and this information he passed to the Dudley 

LD. 


Inquiries were made to trace the owner of the vehicle in a number of 
places, but it was found that the brake was changing hands so rapidly 
that no motor taxation department could state its present owner. 

On the night of September 26, 1952, the shop adjoining the public 
house frequented by thieves was broken and entered and cigarettes 
and money to the total value of £488 were stolen. 

Inquiries revealed that on the night the shop was broken and entered, 
a shooting-brake had been in the yard and drive at the rear, but its 
number was not known. A detective sergeant and a detective con- 
stable, not knowing of the commission of the crime, saw the shooting 
brake previously noted by the police constable in the road in which 
the shop broken into stood, and remembering the police constable’s 
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information, took particular note of as many of the six occupants as 
they could. 

At 7 a.m. on the morning of September 27, a detective inspector 
was called to the scene of the crime and evidence was found in the 
drive that a motor vehicle fitted with an old pattern Dunlop balloon tyre 
had been used. It was also noticed that in reversing the vehicle into 
the yard, a groove had been cut in the brickwork and cream paint was 
deposited on the brickwork above the groove. 

The fact that the shooting brake was in Dudley on the night of the 
crime, was reported to the Birmingham City Police, with the request that 
observation should be kept on the vehicle, and particulars of the 
tyres compared with a photograph of the tyre marks in the drive leading 
to the shop which had been robbed. 

At about 5 a.m. on October 2, a Birmingham detective-constable 
saw the shooting brake near the scene of a shop-breaking in the City. 
He seized the vehicle, and noticed that the rear near-side wheel and 
tyre was identical with the photographs supplied by Dudley C.1.D. 
Amongst debris found in the rear of the brake, was a small piece of 
red cardboard with green ink marks on it. This was carefully pre- 
served. Scratch marks were found on the front offside wing which was 
painted a cream colour, and on the wing there was a very small portion 
of what appeared to be brick dust. It was discovered that the brick 
dust on the wing was exactly the same height from the ground as the 
groove in the brickwork in the yard of the shop at Dudley. The owner 
of the car (one of the persons later convicted) was ascertained by this 
time, and he was given the opportunity of being present when an 
examination of the brick dust was made by an expert from the West 
Midland Forensic Science Laboratory. The owner failed to avail 
himself of this opportunity, and the expert then removed the brick 
dust, compared it with a sample of the damaged brick in the wall, 
and found them to be of the same chemical content. The identity of 
the persons in the brake on the night of the robbery was still not known. 

A police inspector then took the debris from the brake to the shop 
which had been robbed, and the owner, on seeing the piece of red 
cardboard, immediately identified it as being similar in all respects 
to cardboard which he was in the habit of cutting up in the rear of the 
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shop and using for the purpose of indexing birthday cards. In addition, 
he pointed to the green ink, which he also used. ; 

On Saturday, October 11, the shooting brake was again seen in 
Dudley, but by this time it had been painted black. There were five 
men near the vehicle, and they were taken to the local police station 
for questioning. Three of them (including the owner) were identified 
by police officers as being the men who were in the brake in Dudley 
on the night of the robbery. They were jointly charged with the 
offence, but strongly denied all knowledge of it. 

The men were eventually committed to take their trial at Dudley 
Quarter Sessions on December 11, and the defence in each case was an 
alibi. In order to support the defence, it was found necessary to bring 
a soldier witness, who had since been posted to Tobruk. The hearing 
was adjourned until February 10, 1953, when after a two day trial 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty against the three accused after 
they had been out for a period of three and a quarter hours. 

One of the men was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, a 
second to two years’ imprisonment and a third who had, since the 
offence in September, been sentenced to thirty-one months’ imprison- 
ment for receiving a large quantity of copper cathodes, was sentenced 
to four years corrective training. 

The learned Recorder, at the conclusion of the case, said : “I think 
the work of deduction on the part of the police concerned in this case 
is excellent—it was a very clever smart piece of work indeed. The 
tracing of the vehicle, the identification of the criminals, the scientific 
comparison of the paint, aad the way the whole case was built up, is 
itself worthy of special commendation, and | think that all these 
officers should be complimented on the way they have conducted this 
case, and also on the example they have set, when giving antecedent 
reports, in the way they have gone out of their way to be fair with these 
men. I think they are worthy of special commendation, and I hope that 
this commendation will be sent to the right quarters.” 

The Chief Constable of Dudley, in his covering note to the writer, 
points out that but for the action of the police constable seventeen 
days before the offence was committed, it might well have been 
found impossible to have traced the offenders. 


REVIEWS 


Stone’s Justices Manual. FEighty-fifth Edition. Edited by James 
Whiteside, Solicitor, Clerk to the Exeter Justices, and J. P. Wilson, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Sunderland Justices. London : Butterworth & 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 ; Shaw & Sons 
Ltd., 7-9 Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Price: Thin Edition 82s. 6d. net, 
Thick Edition, 77s. 6d. net. 

The claim in the preface that this is the most noteworthy edition of 
Stone since 1879 is certainly not an overstatement. The Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, made important changes in the law relating to 
the magistrates’ courts, but the Magistrates Courts Act and Rules of 
1952 have completely recast the law as to the existing powers and 
procedure of those courts, and amendments of the law, though minor, 
are not without importance. It is fortunate that at this time the 
editorship of Stone should be in the hands of two clerks to justices 
who have, we believe, had some share in the actual preparation of the 
Act and Rules. 

Fortunately, those of us who have known and used Stone for many 
years, and have learned to find what we want just where we expect to 
find it, have no need to fear that the earlier parts of the book, which 
dealt with the Summary Jurisdiction Acts and various other relevant 
statutes, has been turned upside down. We find the Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1949, duly annotated, followed by the Magistrates Courts 
Act, 1952, also fully annotated, while the Magistrates Courts Rules, 
1952, with annotations are to be found with various others sets of Rules 
in Appendix IV. As a new set of forms has been prescribed by the 
Magistrates Courts (Forms) Rules these are printed in full in Appendix 
I, and will without doubt be found most useful. 

The convenient course has been adopted of stating at the end of each 
section of the Magistrates Courts Act the section or sections in earlier 
Acts from which it is derived. What remains of the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts, 1848, 1857 and 1879, the Indictable Offences Act, 1848, 
and certain other statutes follows the Magistrates Courts Act. The 
arrangement is convenient and facilitates reference. 

In their preface, the learned editors call attention to some of the 
principal changes in the law, such as, for example, the clear-cut dis- 
tinction now made between civil and criminal proceedings, with the 
venue defined. In addition to a number of new statutes, about a 
hundred new cases are noted and some of these are singled out for 
brief explanation in the preface. After referring to the changes in the 
law relating to the grant of occasional licences effected by the Customs 
and Excise Act, 1952, the editors observe: “ It is regretted that the 


law on this topic was not recast more boldly : in particular, it would 
have been good to have a statutory test by which to define * public’ 
in a law which directs that there shall be no sale of intoxicating liquor 
under the authority of an occasional licence after 10 p.m., unless upon 
the occasion of a public dinner or ball.” This is just criticism, for 
questions often arise on this point, and different views prevail. A 
statutory definition might clear up many difficulties. 

One matter of the utmost importance was that this year’s Stone 
should be avaiJable to practitioners and clerks to justices before 
June 1, on which date the Magistrates Courts Act and Rules came 
into force. This was accomplished, with some little time in hand, and 
both publishers and editors are to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of what must have been a difficult task. 


Trial of John George Haigh (Notable British Trials Series No. 78). 
Edited by Lord Dunboyne, barrister-at-law. London: William 
Hodge and Company, Limited, 86, Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Price 
15s. net. 

For sheer horror, the case of what came to be known as the acid 
bath murder has few equals. If the statement of the accused man is to 
be believed, he murdered nine people, not in hatred or passion, but in 
cold blood, and it is practically certain that he killed at least six, some 
of them his friends. His story that he drank of their blood and that it 
was for their blood that he murdered them is open to question, and 
it is significant that he always profited by his crimes by disposing of 
his victims’ property, adding forgery or other fraud to his greater 
crime. That he was abnormal is obvious, but that his defence of 
insanity failed was inevitable, since the psychiatrist called for the 
defence, scrupulously honest in his evidence, could not bring his case 
within the class of persons of unsound mind who do not know that they 
are doing wrong. 

His methods were diabolical. He would shoot his unsuspecting 
victim and then place the body in a drum of sulphuric acid so as to 
dissolve it quickly and completely, believing, as he in his ignorance put 
it, that there would be no corpus delicti (a not uncommon delusion 
as to the meaning of those words), and that as there was no body 
there could be no charge of murder. In fact, the point did not arise, 
for there were bones that had not been destroyed, to say nothing of 
artificial dentures to add to articles of clothing, jewellery and other 
possessions of the dead woman to make her identity certain, even if 
Haigh had not confessed. 
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Evidently, the murderer relied on a plea of insanity with some 
confidence, for he was inquiring of the police, soon after he came into 
their hands, as to the prospects of release from Broadmoor. In his 
admirable introduction to the record of the proceedings and evidence, 
the learned editor examines critically the course pursued by the 
prosecution and the defence, and wonders whether Haigh ought not to 
have gone into the witness-box in the hope of persuading the jury that 
he had a good defence of insanity. At that stage, he was in the 
position of having nothing to lose by giving evidence. 

The poiice work was prompt, fair and efficient, and the whole 
of the proceedings throughout the police investigations and the 
subsequent trial werea model. Thecasecaused a great sensation, and one 
newspaper and its editor were punished for contempt of court, but 
Lord Dunboyne, who duly records this, does not indulge in sweeping 
condemnation of press reports of such cases, since, as he observes, the 
press is sometimes of service in being the means of bringing matters to 
light and thus furthering the ends of justice. Medical aspects of the 
case are dealt with in an appendix by Dr. Clifford Allen, and thus the 
volume is complete in every respect. Lord Dunboyne treats in his 
introduction the various legal questions involved in such a way that 
the layman as well as the lawyer can understand and appreciate them. 
It is a good example of the excellence of the series. 


Pyemont’s Company Law of South Africa. By M. A. Diemont and 
M. A. Boehmke. Cape Town and Johannesburg : Juta & Co., Ltd. 
Price 75s. net. 

This is the sixth edition of a major textbook upon South African 
company law which corresponds (for example) to Buckley in this 
country. The present learned editors, who are both advocates of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, have been faced with the difficult 
task of presenting in coherent form a law which awaits such con- 
solidation as was effected here in 1948, and meantime is in something 
the shape which English company law had taken before that year. 
For present purposes, the statutory law on the subject of South 
African companies can be regarded as beginning with 1909, when 
there was a Transvaal Act based upon the then existing English law. 
It may be supposed that this was a consequence of the conquest and 
annexation of the former Republics, at a time when big business in 
Johannesburg was going ahead. The Cape Colony had had company 
law on earlier English models since 1892; in 1926 the company law 
for the whole Union was consolidated chiefly upon the model of 
the Transvaal Act, which was newer than the Act in Cape Colony. 
This consolidating Act of 1926 still forms the foundation of the law, 
much as did the English Act of 1929, although there have (as with us) 
been a number of amendments. The Companies Amendments Act, 
No. 46 of 1952 in South Africa is the latest of the chain, making 
amendments broadly parallel to those which in England followed the 
report of the Cohen Committee. There has thus been similar develop- 
ment in both countries, which in South Africa only remains to be 
completed by a fresh consolidation. The present work sets out the 
South African law upon the basis of the principal Act of 1926, and 
contains tables of comparison which will be useful to any practitioner 
in this country who has to concern himself with South African company 
law. The arrangement of sections and schedules, set out at the 
beginning of the book, is keyed to the corresponding sections of the 
English Act of 1929, and there is a separate comparative table, showing 
the parallels between the English Act of 1948 and the various South 
African Acts. We have referred, in reviewing another of Messrs. 
Juta’s recent textbooks, to the present inconvenient form of the South 
African statutes, in that the process of amendment has resulted in 
many places in having several sections with the same number, dis- 
tinguished by Latin sub-numbering. This will presumably disappear 
upon consolidation. 

The learned authors remind readers that English decisions are not 
necessarily binding on the South African courts, but that they will be 
considered and probably followed, unless in some way inconsistent with 
the principles of South African law, which has a history of its own 
rooted in Roman jurisprudence. There are, therefore, copious 
references to English decisions upon points where South African 
courts have not yet been called upon to give guidance. In the nature 
of things there cannot be a very large demand in this country for a 
major work of this sort costing 75s., and we are hardly able to appraise 
the quality of the book so far as South African law is concerned— 
although the fact that it has run through five previous editions indicates 
that it is well established. Checking it against English statute law 
and case law, we have found it to be quite reliable, and we have no 
doubt that any of our readers in private practice who may be concerned 
with the South African law on companies can use it with full confidence. 


Family Law. By Jack Hamawi, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 
Consulting Editor, W. A. Fearnley-Whittingstall, Q.C. London : 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 119 and 120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Price 
£2 10s. net. 

Family law touches upon many subjects, as this volume shows. 
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The book is divided into three parts, (1) pre-nuptial, (2) rights between 
the spouses, (3) infants; and the twelve subheadings deal with a 
variety of matters. The learned author has planned and arranged 
these in a natural sequence, so that the reader begins with marriage and 
its requisites, as well as breach of promise, goes on to read about 
domicile, the matrimonial home, rights to maintenance and to property, 
and then to the all-important subject of the children, their status, 
guardianship and maintenance. 

The treatment is exhaustive, as the copious references to authority 
suffice to show, but Mr. Hamawi has a clear, concise style, which makes 
reading the text, with all references relegated to footnotes, pleasant and 
easy. In his preface he says: “ Indeed, of all branches of law, 
Family Law is that which today is most alive and changing. Possibly 
it is that which has made the writing of the book so fascinating an 
occupation, though its preparation has proved arduous.” His industry 
has been prodigious ; he has considered nearly 3,000 cases as well as 
many statutes, but the importance and excellence of the work justify 
all the labour. 

With such copious references, it is always possible for any reader 
who wishes to follow up any point, or to see if he agrees with a sub- 
mission, to trace matters to their source and to inform himself still 
further. The author has been careful to distinguish statements of the 
law from his own submissions upon debatable points and does not 
pretend that on some subjects the reader must not go to other text- 
books. 

The statement on p. 304 that “an adopted infant takes the 
nationality of his adopter ’’ has a footnote referring to the Adoption 
Act, 1950, s. 16. We venture to suggest that the section is limited in 
its application to citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies, 
and does not deal, for example, with adoption by an alien domiciled 
and resident in this country of a child who is British, or adoption by a 
citizen of one of the Dominions. 

Lord Justice Hodson contributes a Foreword commending Mr. 
Hamawi’s book to practitioners and students, and we respectfully 
endorse his recommendation. 


Are Findings Keepings ? New Stories from the Law for Young People. 
By Claud Mullins. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., Earls 
Court Gardens, S.W.5. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The title of the book is simply the title of the first of the collection of 
explanations of legal principles, mostly in the form of stories, which 
make up agreeable reading for the young, and for the matter of that, 
for the not so young also. Youngsters at school might well be asked 
to learn, as part of a liberal education, something of the laws of their 
country and the wisdom and good sense underlying most of those laws. 
Mr. Mullins has the happy knack of writing in simple language without 
talking down to his readers, and any intelligent boy or girl who r 
what he has to say cannot fail to be both interested and instructed in a 
subject which many people imagine to be dry and difficult to 
comprehend. 

It would puzzle many people to explain what an injunction is and 
what it is for, but it all seems easy enough when it is clothed in the 
guise of a short story, just as the question whether “ trespassers will 
be prosecuted ’’ has any force is resolved easily by the same means. 

The book is not concerned only with legal theory. It deals also with 
the administration of the law, and there is a valuable description of 
borstal and what it means, with a well-deserved tribute to the system. 
Naturally, the probation system is included, and here again, Mr. 
Mullins, speaking with the knowledge born of many years of experience 
as a metropolitan magistrate, commends the system and the service. 
Perhaps some young readers may find here inspiration to aim at 
entering one of these services in later life. 

The book will be widely read, of that we may be sure. It may well be 
used in schools, where it is likely to be popular with teachers and 
pupils alike. 


A NEW LEASE 
(Without Goodwill) 
He seems to be taking a new Lease of Life, 
And it grieves his devoted relations, 
For they know that he’ll now have the time of his Life— 


And they dread the dilapidations. 
J.P.C. 


Though I’m not the complaining sort 

Hasn’t the Long Vacation got rather short ? 

Don’t you remember 

When it almost lasted till November ? 
3.P.C. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Dr. M. L. Dunlop has been appointed medical officer of health for 
the borough of Gillingham. Previously assistant medical officer and 
schools medical officer since 1930, she had been acting medical officer 
since the retirement of Dr. W. A. Muir in 1951. 

Dr. A. Trevor Jones, senior administrative medical officer for the 
Welsh Regional Hospital Board has been admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Mr. R. M. Middleton, O.B.E., town clerk of Lancaster, has been 
appointed hon. secretary of the Lancashire Non-County Boroughs 
Association for the twenty-fourth year in succession. 


RETIREMENT 
Mr. W. H. H. Langley-Smith, for fifteen years part-time clerk to the 
Gloucester city justices, has retired from office. A presentation was 
made to him on behalf of the justices. He was succeeded on May | by 
his son, Mr. G. W. Langley-Smith, LL.M. 

_ Mr. F. G. Robinson, O.B.E., has retired from the position of part- 
time clerk to the justices for the petty sessional division of Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire, which he has held for over thirty-six years. He succeeded 
his former partner, Mr. F. Darwin Huish who was appointed in 1876. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. Barry B. Cohen, for many years senior partner in the firm of 
solicitors, Messrs. Cohen & Cohen, died in London on May 25 at the 
age of eighty-six. He retired from practice last year, having been 
admitted in 1891. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


GUILDFORD BOROUGH 
John Garnett Harper, The Tyles, Shalford, Guildford. 
Gerald Henry Roxby Wilson, Langley, Horseshoe Lane, Guildford. 


LEICESTER BOROUGH 

Charles Frederick Bates, 25, Fairfield Street, Leicester. 

Frank Burdett Marvin, 70, Henley Road, Leicester. 

Miss Sheila Sutherland McKay, 25, Northfold Road, Knighton, 
Leicester. 

Mrs. Lucy Mary Moore, Lea Hurst, Powys Avenue, Leicester. 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Oliver, 6, Westminster Road, Leicester. 

John Norman Pickard, Peatling House, Peatling Magna, nr. 
Leicester. 
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LUTON BOROUGH 
Mrs. Sylvia Butterworth, Rutland House, 24, Studley Road, Luton. 
Frederick Stewart Harris, 6, Culverhouse Road, Luton. 
Joseph Albert Mariner, 65, Montrose Avenue, Luton. 
Frederick James Randall, 67, Richmond Hill, Luton. 
Ernest George Setchell, 27, Ludlow Avenue, Luton. 
Cecil Harold Welch, 33, Chobham Street, Luton. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 
Mrs. Margaret Aspin, The Priory, Loddon, Norfolk. 
m.. Hon. Rosemary Helen Dawnay, Hillington, King’s Lynn, 
orfolk. 


NORWICH CITY 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Blosse, 7, Josephine Close, Norwich. 
Robert Edward Carter, The Old Rectory, Drayton, Norfolk. 
Miss Mary Geraldine Duff, Norwich Training College, Keswick, 
Norwich. 
Eric John Sidney Hinde, The Old House, Eaton Village, Norwich. 
Osborne Mason Tusting, 151, Newmarket Road, Norwich. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


“ PIG AND WHISTLE ” 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to your very interesting article on p. 270 ante, one 
would remark that it has been frequently advanced that “ Pig and 
Whistle ” is a corruption of *“* Pige Wassail ” or “* Hail the Virgin.” 

As to “ The Green Man,” while there is little doubt as to the 
antiquity of this sign, it is interesting that in the Midlands, the signboard 
of an Inn bearing this title normally carries a representation of The 
Rifle Volunteers of the nineteenth century, who were normally dressed 
in green, whereas in Nottinghamshire, almost invariably such an Inn 
bears a painting of Robin Hood. 

Since so many of our old Inns have an ecclesiastical origin such as 
“* The Seven Stars ” or “‘ The Bull,” I feel, with your contributor, that 
it is perhaps a pity that the licensing justices at High Wycombe have 
seen fit to “* take the micky ” out of the applicant in this matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. CORBET BURCHER. 
Aitchleys, 
33, Corn Street, 
Bristol, 1. 


*“ UNFIT” HOUSES 


I1I—THE “ OWNER” UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1936 


By J. A. CABSAR 


Having previously dealt, in general terms, with the powers of 
local authorities to require the repair of “ unfit * or “ insanitary ” 
houses under the Housing Act, 1936, and the Public Health 
Act, 1936, respectively (at pp. 189 and 204, ante), it might now 
be of interest to refer, in equally general terms, to the persons 
against whom local authorities may enforce their requirements in 
these respects. 


First, as to “ statutory nuisances "’ under the Public Health 
Act, 1936, s. 93 of that Act requires that, on being satisfied of 
the existence of the nuisance, the local authority shall serve their 
abatement notice “on the person by whose act, default or 
sufferance the nuisance arises or continues or, if that person 
cannot be found, on the owner or occupier of the premises on 
which the nuisance arises.” There is, however, an important 
proviso to this section whereunder it is enacted that ** where the 
nuisance arises from any defect of a structural character the 
notice shall be served on the owner of the premises.”” Where the 
nuisance arises otherwise than from a structural defect, the owner 
or occupier is not to be served as such if the person by whose act, 
default or sufferance the nuisance arises, or continues, can be 
found (Richmond Union v. Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
(1868), 33 J.P. 53). In the majority of cases met with in practice, 


however, it is most likely that it will be the “ owner ” who will 
have to be served with the abatement notice in respect of a 
dwelling-house which the local authority consider to be “ in such 
a state as to be prejudicial to health or a nuisance.” 

The “ owner,” for the purposes of the Public Health Act, 
1936, is defined by s. 343 of the Act as meaning “ the person 
for the time being receiving the rack rent of the premises in 
connexion with which the word is used, whether on his own 
account or as agent or trustee for any other person, or who 
would so receive the same if those premises were let at a rack 
rent.” This definition is in substance the same as the definition 
contained in s. 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and is somewhat 
similar to that contained in s. 2 of the Nuisances Removal Act, 
1855. 

In a case decided under the Sanitary Act, 1866 (Cook v. 
Montagu (1872) 37 J.P. 53), which Act incorporated the definition 
of “ owner” contained in the 1855 Act, Blackburn, J., said, in 
effect, that “* the object of the legislature seems to have been this, 
that as the occupier was often poor, and the real owner might be 
difficult to discover, it was as well to get at the collector of rents, 
who could always be found out; and hence the person who 
receives the rack rent from the occupier is deemed to be the 
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owner.” Another reason, of course, is probably this: under 
the 1936 Act the local authority cannot themselves abate a 
statutory nuisance (except under proviso (4) of s. 93, or by order 
of the magistrates under either s. 94 (6) or s. 99—which pro- 
visions are not applicable to the circumstances envisaged in 
this article) unless they have served an abatement notice under 
s. 93 and the notice has not (within the time specified therein) 
been complied with, and then applied for and obtained a 
nuisance order from the magistrates under s. 94 and the order 
has not (within the time specified therein) been complied with ; 
this can be a lengthy process, throughout which the condition 
of the premises concerned may very well deteriorate (to the 
further discomfort of the occupier, and the probable increased 
ultimate cost to the ** real owner ’’—who may, also, be somewhat 
** poor,” owing to the operation of the Rent Restrictions Acts), 
and the position clearly could become a great deal worse if there 
were to be further delay because it was necessary to seek out the 
** real owner,” as distinct from the “ collector of rents,”’ before 
the local authority could take even the first step of serving their 
abatement notice. 


As it is, under the 1936 Act, even though the “ collector of 
rents ” can be the “* owner *’ for the purpose of the serving of the 
abatement notice, and, by virtue of the provisions of s. 96 (1), 
can be the person from whom the local authority can recover 
any expenses (including interest, and, vide s. 292, establishment 
charges not exceeding five per cent. of the cost of the works) 
reasonably incurred by them under s. 95 (2) in abating or 
preventing the recurrence of the statutory nuisance, it is to be 
remembered that, under s. 294, if he can prove “ that he. . . is 
receiving the rent . . . merely as agent or trustee for some other 
person and .. . has not, and since the date of the service on him of 
a demand for payment has not had, in his hands on behalf 
of that other person sufficient money to discharge the whole 
demand of the [local] authority,” his liability is limited to 
the total amount of the money which he has or has had in his 
hands as aforesaid, but the local authority can, however, recover 
the balance from “ the person on whose behalf the agent or 
trustee receives the rent.” 


Before leaving the question of who is the owner for the 
purposes of the Public Health Act, 1936, it is interesting to note 
that s. 343 provides that “* ‘ rack rent ’ in relation to any property 
means a rent which is not less than two-thirds of the rent at 
which the property might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year, free from all usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and 
tithe rent charge (if any), and deducting therefrom the probable 
average annual cost of the repairs, insurance and other expenses 
(if any) necessary to maintain the same in a state to command 
such rent.”” It is frequently claimed that in the case of certain 
property subject to the Rent Restrictions Acts the “ probable 
average annual cost of repairs, etc.”’ is more than two-thirds of 
the controlled rent, and it has been suggested that in such cases 
there cannot be an “ owner” for the purposes of the Act ; 
certainly, in many cases, it is the relationship between “ con- 
trolled rent” and “ probable cost of repairs * which gives rise 
to a large number of houses being allowed by the owners 
to fall into disrepair and thus result in local authorities 
having to use their powers of enforcing repair (all too frequently 
at the cost of the ratepayers in cases where the local authorities 
have themselves carried out the work and then been unable, for 
one reason or another, to recover the full amount of their ex- 
penses) in many more instances than would otherwise be 
necessary, but the suggestion that there may be no “ owner,” in 
the circumstances quoted, is one which cannot be accepted. 


In Wright v. Ingle (1885), 50 J.P. 436, Bowen, L.J., in referring 
to a definition of “ owner” in terms substantially the same as 
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those of s. 343, supra, said: ‘“* The section does not confine 
the term ‘owner’ to those persons who could receive a rack 
rent .. . or who could let them at a rack rent ; it includes those 
persons who would receive the rack rent if the premises were let 
at a rack rent, and I think Bowditch v. Wakefield L.B. {(1871), 
36 J.P. 197] is a conclusive authority, if authority were wanted, 
to show that a man is not the less the owner of premises because, 
by the provisions of the deed under which he holds them, they 
cannot, so long as he holds them, be let at a rack rent.”” He went 
on, nevertheless, to say that “‘ whether in the case of premises 
which were prevented by an Act of Parliament from being let at 
a rack rent, there ever could be an owner within the meaning of 
the section I very much doubt,” and added: “I am inclined to 
think that if the incapacity to be let were stamped upon the 
premises, they never could have an owner within the meaning 
of the section.” The matter has, however, from the point of 
view, at least, of the operation of the Rent Restrictions Acts, been 
finally resolved in the Courts by the decision in the more recent 
case of Rawlence v. Croydon Corporation [1952], 2 All E.R. 535, 
which case will be referred to in more detail in the next article 
in this series. 


MAGISTERIAL MAXIMS VIII 

Once a Certain Lay Magistrate, the Chairman of his Bench, having 
Armed himself with a copy of Stone, into which he would delve 
whenever he had the opportunity, and which, moreover, added an 
Air of Dignity to the Bookshelves in his Study, became so imbued 
with a Sense of his Own Importance that, when in his Court, he would 
brush aside all Legal Arguments which did not coincide with his own 
Views of the Law. 

In vain would the Clerk, discreetly yet bravely disregarding “ East 
Kerrier” rise Uninvited to convey to him the Proper View Point; 
equally vainly would Well Meaning and Conscientious Counsel and 
Solicitors endeavour to bring to his Consideration Points of Law and 
Practice relevant to Cases under Consideration. All such expressions 
of Opinion were cast Aside if they ran not parallel to his Own Concep- 
tion of what the Law was—or Ought to be. 

Reversals on Appeal, and the Strictures of the Divisional Court on 
more than One Occasion (which, unfortunately Rebounded on the 
Head of the Unfortunate Clerk) so far from Correcting this Fault, 
Served only to fill the Worthy Magistrate with a Contempt for those 
who Presided over the Superior Courts, a contempt Freely Expressed 
in the Retiring Room, and but thinly disguised in Open Court. 


It so happened, however, that, hearing as an Examining Justice a 
charge of Bigamy where the First Ceremony had taken place in a 
Foreign Country, a witness Expert in the Laws of that country was 
called before him to give Evidence : this he did Extremely Well, with a 
Clarity and Lucidity which could not but Invoke the Admiration of all 
who listened, the Justice included, for it displayed a Comprehensive 
and thorough knowledge of Law. ; 

After the Conclusion of the Hearing, as the Cigarettes were being 
Lighted, and the witnesses and Spectators slowly dispersing, the Justice, 
descending into the Well of the Court, sought the Expert and Congratu- 
lated him Warmly on the obvious profundity of His Knowledge of the 
Law of his Native Land. 

The other, gracefully expressing thanks for the Compliment, ex- 
plained that such Knowledge as he had, had been obtained only by 
Long and Intense Study and Practice over a lengthy Period of Years. 

These words, uttered in a Quiet and Unassuming voice, achieved 
what all else had Failed to do, for, with the Swiftness and Luminosity 
of a Lightning Flash, they caused the Justice to remember the Legal 
Maxim : “ Cuilibet in arte sua perito est credendum ” a Rough Trans- 
lation of which might be said to mean “* Disdain not to take the Advice 
of those who Know What they are Talking About.” 

Soon he Mended his ways, became tolerant, and listened to those in a 
Position to Know Better than Himself, for as a Judge of the High 
Court—long deceased—put the Matter when reversing a Magisterial 
Decision, many years ago : 

“* The Edifice of English Law does not Rest solely on Stone, excellent 
though that may be in its Proper Place.” 

AESOP Il. 
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IMPROVIZATION AND IMPROVIDENCE 


Few popular ideas are more fallacious than the layman’s 
conception of the work of the forensic lawyer. For the latter the 
conduct of civil or criminal proceedings means painstaking and 
meticulous preparation, much of it of a dull and routine nature 

the interviewing of witnesses, the reduction of their proofs to 
logical order, lengthy conferences, and the collation of docu- 
ments. For the newspaper-reader, who has had no opportunity 
of attendance at rehearsals or of a peep behind the scenes, the 
report of the trial appears as a series of brilliant improvizations 
by the advocates—and sometimes by the witnesses—on either 
side. Like the audience at a well-produced play, the public has 
no inkling of the comings and goings, the endless checking and 
repetition, the laborious task of perfecting the various parts 
the long preliminaries which are essential for carrying through 
the proceedings without a hitch. 

On matters of substantive law, however, there is a good deal 
to be said for the popular belief. The English legal system, as 
every student knows, has been built on inductive rather than 
deductive methods ; the origins of the common law are to be 
found in the art of improvizing common-sense solutions for 
everyday problems—not in the scientific formulation of an ex- 
haustive code designed a priori to apply to every foreseeable 
dispute. Herein lies one of the great differences between the 
native English genius and the spirit of Roman and Continental 
European law—on the one hand a tough, flexible and practical 
attitude to political and social questions, with an emphasis on 
improvization and compromise ; on the other, a hard, brittle 
rigidly logical system which, while satisfying the critical faculty 
of the academic lawyer, may prove a Procrustean bed for the 
human beings whose vagaries come to be extended upon its 
unyielding surface. 

Our friends across the Channel may experience, time and 
again, the difficulties of securing a stable majority for a govern- 
ment desirous of passing some urgent piece of legislation ; but 
no amount of frustration in the desired aim would induce them 
to adopt our arbitrary, hit-or-miss but essentially workable 
electoral system. No abuse by the American Senate of its powers 
is likely to lead any President to the kind of rough-and-ready 
settlement of the problem of a recalcitrant Second Chamber 
which England resorted to for the passing of the Parliament 
Act, 1911. 

This essentially English flair for improvization is well brought 
out in the story of the motor car which had been involved in a 
trifling road-accident. Being asked by a friend whether he had 
come to a satisfactory settlement with his insurance company, the 
owner-driver replied : “* Well, the damage was only slight, and 
if | had not had the presence of mind to kick my wife in the face, 
we should have got very little out of it!“ A good deal of early 
English case-law, and the first arbitrary interventions of the 
Equity Jurisdiction, must have been built on somewhat analogous 
principles. 

Our traditional attitude to these matters explains much of the 
impatience and irritation with which the elaborate planning 
legislation of the post-War period was received by persons of an 
orthodox conservative outlook. Even today our happy-go-lucky 
ways, which somehow or other adapt themselves to the most 
unexpected contingencies, contrast strangely with the methodical 
mentality of the Eastern Germans, who are throwing themselves 
enthusiastically into the task of State-regulation in every depart- 
ment of social life. A recent despatch from Berlin complains 
bitterly of a breakdown in the organization for supplying liquid 
refreshment to the population during the Whitsun heat-wave, 


when the “ unplanned thirst ” of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Zone brought about a chaotic situation in the hostelries and 
beer-gardens of that sorely tried City. ‘* Empty bottles are 
piling up in the back-yards of cafés and shops, but nobody 
comes to collect them; at the same time retailers are bound 
by the terms of an administrative regulation which requires that, 
however many bottles consumers break or lose, catering 
establishments must produce empties for all the full bottles with 
which they are supplied.” Here is a pretty problem for the 
economist. The law of supply and demand works in strange 
and mysterious ways, but a “ bottleneck” in the supply of 
bottles is a new and disquieting phenomenon. 

The answer is, of course, that in the fight for social security 
something has to be sacrificed ; in Germany ten years ago guns 
were preferred to butter—now government comes before beer. 
No development could more signally emphasize the bankruptcy 
of the new economy. Loyal and disciplined as the Englishman 
is in the face of extreme provocation—slow to anger and 
restrained in his protests at the blunders of his rulers—yet one 
shudders to think of the consequences that would ensue if the 
Berlin catastrophe were repeated here. This is perhaps the one 
question on which Britons of all parties would unite in a resist- 
ance-movement of unparalleled intransigence, and in face of 
which our well-known talent for adaptability would irretrievably 
break down. It is possible to go too far in outraging national 
feelings, and the patience even of the British People may be tried 
once too often. A.L.P. 


DISTINCTLY FISHY ! 
When the Council’s Sewage Scheme 
Fouled a nearby fishing stream 
Riparian owners had no compunction 
In “ Praying the Court ” for a prompt injunction, 
But weeks sped by, and months a score, 
And the stream remained as foul as before 
Until at last the learned Judge 
Resolved to make the Council budge. 


“* First,” thought he, “a legal rocket 

But damages no, for the ratepayer’s pocket 

Would only have to foot the bill. 

Contempt is a threat that surely will 

Make all concerned take care and heed. 

Time is the essence,” the Judge decreed, 

“And should perchance the Council fail 

Your Chairman’s going to go to Jail. 

The Inspector should know what to do— 

But if he forgets, Pll jug him too ; 

If the stream is then not clear, 

Well, Heaven Help your Engineer ™ ! ! 
John Hales—Tooke. 


MATCH POINT 
In opinions several and in opinions joint 
Very learned Counsel wholly missed the point. 
Despite the erudition they respectively displayed 
The case was won entirely on the point the client made. 
J.P.C. 
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1.—Adoption—Residence of adopters—Male applicant in R.A.F. 
abroad, wife living with him—Application during leave in England. 

We have received instructions to make application for an adoption 
order in respect of an infant which is the illegitimate son of a woman 
who is Maltese by birth. She married an airman serving in the Roya! 
Air Force and the normal place of residence of this family is in England. 
The child of course is in their care. 

The proposing adopters are stationed with the Royal Air Force in 
France and have been so stationed for some time. Their future 
movements are uncertain. They do, however, spend approximately 
two leaves of two or three weeks in this country each year at an address 
where the man’s sister lives. The chief difficulty is one of complying 
with the provisions of s. 2 (5) and (6) of the Adoption Act, 1950. 
The former subsection provides that the applicant must reside in 
England, and subs. (6) provides that notice must be given of the 
application to the welfare authority. 

It is our view that the family is resident here and absent only 
temporarily from this country through circumstances beyond their 
control. Furthermore, we are informed that there are both service 
and civilian welfare officers attached to the unit in which the airman 
serves and the county welfare officer could, no doubt, act vicariously 
through these persons. The children’s officer advised that the applica- 
tion should be left until the airman is once more stationed in England. 

We shall be obliged for your views : (1) Whether the circumstances 
of the applicant confer a legal residence in England as required by the 
Adoption Act, (2) Whether there is any reason why the appropriate 
inquiries should not be made by the welfare officers attached to the 
man’s unit, (3) Whether there are any special provisions for servicemen 
regarding adoption in similar circumstances. SERO. 

Answer. 

(1) In our opinion, no, Re Adoption Application No. 52-1951 [1951] 
2 All E.R. 931. 

(2) Does not arise. 

(3) None that will meet such a case as this. The rules made 
provision for attestation of certain documents, but they do not cover 
such an application as this. 
2.—Bastardy—Legitimation by subsequent marriage—lIntestate 

succession. 

A died intestate in 1945. The claimants as next of kin to the estate 
are the children and descendants of uncles and aunts. One uncle, a 
brother to the intestate’s father, had a daughter B who died in 1947. 
She had three sons, one son C was born in August, 1908, B married 
C’s father in May, 1909, and had two more legitimate sons of this 
marriage. The children will take B’s share, per stirpes the share that 
B would have taken had she been alive. We should like to know 
whether the Legitimacy Act, 1926, had a restrospective effect so as to 
legitimize C so that he could take a share under the intestacy. We 
should say that the certified copy of the entry of birth of C gives the 
name of C’s father in column 7, the father is the informant * as per 
declaration dated September 17, 1928” and the birth was registered 
on this date on the authority of the Registrar-General. ARMO. 

Answer. 

Section 1 (1) of the Act did not have retrospective effect, but is 
there a question of retrospective effect here? The section legitimates 
such a person as C “ from the commencement of this Act, or from the 
date of the marriage, whichever last happens.”” The marriage 
happened before the death of A ; A therefore left inter alios a niece B 
and three legitimte great-nephews. Section 3 of the Aci will operate 
accordingly. 


3.—Children and Young Persons—Section 62, Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933—Venue. 

An applicant recently served a notice upon a clerk to the justices, 
under the provisions of s. 62, Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
in respect of a young person who had been the subject of a first 
schedule offence (i.e., carnal knowledge of a female between the age 
of thirteen and sixteen years). No proceedings are being taken against 
the adult male in respect of the commission of the offence of carnal 
knowledge. 

The young person, subject of the notice, resides in an adjoining 
petty sessional area, but the act of carnal knowledge, forming the basis 
of the application, was committed within the jurisdiction of the said 
justices. The justices’ clerk has advised the applicant that if the 
application be proceeded with he will advise his justices to decline to 
hear the application on the grounds that the application should have 
been brought before the juvenile court for the petty sessional area 


where the young person resides. The applicant contends that in spite 
of the provisions of s. 101 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, the said justices should hear the application, as the offence 
(referred to in the first schedule) occurred within their jurisdiction. 
I shall be pleased to receive your views as to the venue in due os 
EA. 

Answer. 

In our opinion the appropriate court is that in whose area the 
juvenile resides. This seems to us to follow from s. 62 (2) which 
imposes a duty on a local authority in respect of children and young 
persons residing or found in its area. The ground of the application 
is that the young person is in need of care or protection, and the fact 
that an offence has been committed against her is part of the evidence. 
The offence might have been committed abroad, but that would not 
deprive the juvenile court of jurisdiction. 


4.—Guardianship of Infants— Variation or revocation of order—Venue, 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will deal with the following point. 

The question as to venue has arisen with regard to an order made 
under the Guardianship of Infants Acts. The position is that A, the 
mother, obtained an order for custody and maintenance in X court. 
B, her husband, against whom the order was made, seeks to have the 
order revoked and wishes to apply in Y court, in the jurisdiction of 
which he now resides. A, incidentally, now resides in Z jurisdiction. 
B’s solicitor gives as his authority for making the application in Y court 
s. 53 of the Children Act, 1948, and also the Chancery Division 
Practice Note, 1943 (107 J.P.N. 253). 

As clerk of Y court my answer has been that s. 53 of the Children 
Act, 1948, relates only to the variation by a court not being the 
“ original court” of that part of a Guardianship of Infants Order 
relating to the payment of money ; the application in this case being 
for a revocation of the order as to custody of one of the children, and 
my answer to his reference to the Practice Note is that that relates 
only to an order made by a judge when he has made an order * until 
further order of a court of summary jurisdiction”. The order in this 
case was made by a court of summary jurisdiction and does not 
purport to authorize another court to vary it, even supposing that a 
court of summary jurisdiction could insert such a clause in its order. 
In my opinion, B must go back to the X court to apply for the revoca- 
tion of the order. It is also my opinion that the Emergency Laws 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1947, does not apply. 

I would be obliged if you could let me have your valued opinion on 
the above points. SEN. 
Answer. 

In our opinion, all three courts have jurisdiction, X as the court 
which made the order, Y and Z by virtue of the Guardianship and 
Maintenance of Infants Act, 1951, s. 1. 


5.—Landlord and Tenant—Receipt stamps on rent cards. 

Following the decision of the Court of Appeal in A.-G. v. Northwood 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd [1947] 1 All E.R. 483 ; 111 J.P. 263, 
it is understood that a number of councils have ceased to affix receipt 
stamps to rent cards where the rent paid exceeds £2. It appears that 
the matter is not free from legal doubt and advice on the following 
points would be appreciated. My council do not charge an inclusive 
rent but allow the tenants to pay a rate instalment along with rent 
which is collected at four weekly intervals. In some instances, the 
four weeks’ rent alone exceeds £2 and it is the practice at present to 
affix a receipt stamp in such cases. In the smaller rented houses the 
rent alone does not exceed £2, but this sum is exceeded when the rate 
instalment is added. Again, in these cases, a stamp is affixed. The 
rent cards are printed “ Tenant’s Rent and Rate Card” and are not, 
at present, marked with the notice that they are the property of the 
council, but this could easily be remedied. 

If this action were taken to agree with the decision in the above 
stated case : 

io Would it be necessary to affix stamps in both cases outlined 
above 

(ii) Does the fact that the receipt given on a rent card is not solely 
a rent receipt, but is for both rent and rates, have any bearing on the 
necessity for a stamp ? 

(iii) If the cards are marked as being the council’s property, would 
this necessitate a separate receipt being given to the tenant each half- 
year for the total sum of his rate instalments ? Cos. 

Answer. 

We understand from inquiries we have made that many private 

landlords, including large property owners who presumably can afford 
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professional advice, do not give stamped receipts for the rents of weekly 
property, even when (as for example by the payment of two or three 
weeks together) the payment exceeds £2. But we expressed the view 
at 92 J.P.N. 168 that an entry in a rent book or card, showing £2 or 
more to have been received, required a stamp, and at 94 J.P.N. 585 we 
agreed with the querist, that an unstamped rent card could not be put 
in evidence. The decision cited does not affect our view. The 
electricity card there in question (recording among many other things 
how much money the collector took from a prepayment meter) was a 
document quite different in function from a rent book: see Lord 
Greene, M.R.’s description of it. Whether the book or card remains 
the landlord’s property does not seem a vital point as regards the duty 
of stamping, though Somervell, L.J., thought it important in the case 
cited. But if the book or card is not “ given” to the tenant in the 
character of a receipt, we say that a separate receipt ought to be given 
to him, stamped when appropriate, on every occasion of payment. 
The council are bound under a £10 penalty to give a stamped receipt 
for any sum over £2, if asked: s. 103 (2) of the Stamp Act, 1891. 
This is important for the tenant's protection, and the council as good 
landlords ought not to rely on his ignorance of s. 103. He should 
have some receipt which will be his own. We answer the specific 
questions 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) No ; what matters is the amount of money that passes. 

(iii) Yes, unless these are differentiated upon the weekly receipts 
which in our opinion ought to be given. 


6.—Licensing— Special removal—Whether off-licence for sale of wine 
and beer may be removed as to wine only to off-licensed premises 
already licensed for sale of beer. 

N is the holder of a justices licence for the sale of beer and wines off 
the premises at a house A which is about to be demolished under 
circumstances entitling him to ask for a special removal under 
s. 24 (2a) of the 1910 Act. 

M is the holder of a justices licence at a house B entitling him to sell 
beer only for consumption off the premises. Both houses A and B are 
owned by the same company, which wishes to obtain the special 
removal of the wine licence only from house A to house B. The beer 
licence for house A will be allowed to lapse. Notice has been served 
by M asking for permission for the transfer to him in respect of 
house B of the off licence in respect of wine relating to house A. 
Separate applications have not been made in respect of the transfer 
and the removal (copy notice enclosed). 

The application appears to involve the division of the licence 
although part of it will lapse. How should this be dealt with ? 

N.N.N., 
Answer. 

We think it lawful for the licence of house A which authorizes the 
sale of beer and wine to be renewed for the sale of wine only. This 
licence, as so renewed, may be removed to house B. 

We think it outside the scope of s. 24 of the Licensing (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1910, for the licence to be divided by removing that part 
which authorizes the sale of wine to house B while retaining at house A 
that part which authorizes the sale of beer. The “ whole ™ licence 
must be removed, as will be the case when the licence has been renewed 
for the sale of wine only. 

The notice given by M is sufficient. In our opinion, no separate 
application for the transfer of the licence from N to M is necessary. 
7.—Magistrates—Practice and procedure—Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 

s. 155—Laying of information by police. 

A, an undischarged bankrupt, obtains credit to the amount of £11 
from B, without disclosing his bankruptcy (s. 155, Bankruptcy Act, 
1914). Though the debt incurred took place in July, 1952, I find that 
the six months’ limitation for summary proceedings is extended to 
twelve months. 

It is my intention to proceed summarily against A, but I am doubtful 
whether I, a police inspector, may lay information. I appreciate that 
generally I may, but in certain instances I cannot, e.g., the Public 
Health Act. I cannot find anything in the Bankruptcy Act which 
limits laying information for offences under s. 155, but the wording 
of s. 164 (2) of the Bankruptcy Act infers that informations are 
laid by the official receiver, trustee in bankruptcy, or the creditor. 
The Board of Trade have written the creditor and notified him that, 
seeing the offence is an isolated one, they do not intend to institute 
proceedings, and advise that he can proceed and to report the matter 
to the police. 

Can a police officer lay information under s. 

inswer. 

We think the information may be laid either by the police officer or 
by the creditor. For the purposes of s. 164 (2) either would count as 
proceedings instituted by the creditor, based upon his making his 
complaint to the police and so causing the information to be laid. 


155? Jip. 
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_ It requires specific words in a statute to deprive the police of the 
right to prosecute when they have reason to suppose that an offence 
has been committed. 


8.—Public Health Act, 1936—Surface water—Cost of improving stream. 
A small stream rises in the council’s district and eventually, after it 
leaves the district, it joins a small river but neither the stream nor 
river comes under the jurisdiction of the appropriate rivers’ board. 
Some surface water from properties along the line of the stream now 
discharges therein and some of the owners of the properties adjoining 
the stream have erected small foot-bridges across. Some large scale 
industrial development is to take place in the near future, and the 
developers propose to discharge what may be a large quantity of surface 
water into the stream. In the event of a heavy storm, the stream is 
likely to overflow but, in the opinion of the council’s surveyor, this 
would be obviated if certain improvements were carried out at certain 
restricted points. I should be glad to know whether or not the 
developers can be called upon to carry out this improvement in the 
course of the stream to accommodate the additional discharge from 
the proposed industrial side, or whether the council could legally carry 
out such improvements without either charging the developers or any 
frontagers at the points where improvements are carried out. EUNo. 
Answer. 
We assume there is no question of industrial effluents or pollution. 
We do not, on the facts given, think the developers can be required to 
pay for the suggested improvements. Even if it were made a condition 
of planning permission, that the developers make provision for the 
added run-off of surface water, do they own the stream at the points 
where the improvement is needed? Nor do we see how the council 
can do the work upon a stream not, presumably, vested in them (in any 
event there would be no power of recovery from frontagers). The 
most practical course seems to be to draw the attention of the planning 
authority to the problem. 


9.—Rating and Valuation—Distress for rates—Execution at night. 

A question has arisen within this authority as to the execution of a 
distress warrant issued by two justices of the peace upon a summons 
issued by the rating authority for the recovery of general rates. The 
right of distress in respect of rates stands in many respects upon a 
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footing different from the right to distrain for rent. The right to 
distrain for rates does not arise under common law or by virtue of a 
contract and is purely statutory. In spite of the changes in the law and 
administration the statutory right of distress for rates has remained 
unaltered in principle. The common law right of distress for rent may 
not be exercised between sunset and sunrise but, as the common law 
exemptions from distress do not apply in cases where the right of 
distress is given by Act of Parliament, I am of opinion that a distress 
warrant for rates may be executed at any time. Do you agree? 

A. Nox. 

Answer. 

We agree that the statutes do not restrict the time for executing the 
distress warrant, but we should regard it as wiser to follow the common 
law rule, looking to the reasoning in A/denburgh v. Peaple (1834) 
6C. & P. 212. 


10.—Road Traffic Acts—Abnormal indivisible loads—Carriage only on 
vehicles specially designed and constructed. 

I shall be grateful for your opinion in the matter of the practical 
application of art. 14 of the Motor Vehicles (Authorization of 
Special Types) General Order. 

Experience indicates that in certain cases haulage concerns are 
transporting abnormal indivisible loads on vehicles which, in their 
unladen condition, fulfil the requirements of The Motor Vehicles 
(Construction and Use) Regulations, 1951, but in their laden condition, 
by reason of the abnormal weights of the loads carried, contravene 
these Regulations in respect of maximum permitted laden weights. 
Such vehicles often exhibit speed limit (20) discs. If the drivers are 
stopped they claim to be operating under the authority of the above- 
mentioned order which, of course, considerably extends the scope of 
maximum weights which may be transmitted to the road surface. 

Taking an example, can a heavy goods vehicle of eight tons unladen 
weight, which in all respects complies with the requirements of the 
Construction and Use Regulations when unladen, carry an abnormal 
indivisible load weighing twenty-seven tons and lawfully claim to be 
operating under the said Order, simply because the load carried is 
“* indivisible * and the total weight of the vehicle and load exceeds that 
permitted by the Construction and Use Regulations? Article 14 of 
the order gives authority for the use of heavy motor cars and trailers 
specially designed and constructed for the carriage of abnormal 
indivisible loads, and by sub-para. (a) such vehicles may be used only 
for, or in connexion with, the carriage of such loads. 

It would seem, therefore, that in order to claim the authority of the 
said art. 14 the vehicle in the example quoted must have been specially 
designed and constructed for carrying abnormal indivisible loads or, 
if not specially designed and constructed for such purpose, it must be 
shown that it is used only for the carriage of such loads. If this 
argument is correct it will probably be agreed that the speed of the 
vehicle must be confined within the limits laid down in art. 16 of the 
Order, whether the vehicle is laden or unladen. In these circumstances 
the display of the speed limit (20) disc is, to say the least, misleading. 
Prosecutions under the Order are seldom taken, and there appears to 
be no case law to which one may turn. JAUN. 

Answer. 

Compliance with the provisions of the Construction and Use 
Regulations can be avoided, so far as heavy motor-cars are concerned, 
only by the use of vehicles specially designed and constructed for the 
carriage of abnormal indivisible loads. 

Article 14 (a) does not authorize the use of vehicles not specially 
designed and constructed, but restricts the use of those which are so 
designed and constructed to use for, or in connexion with, the carriage 
of such loads. 

We agree that the speed of vehicles used on the authority of art. 14 is 
regulated by art. 16. 


11.—Road Traffic Acts—Disqualification by conviction—Power of court, 
for — reasons, to order disqualification for less than twelve 
months. 

It has been stated in a certain journal that on conviction, if there are 
special reasons, and the court thinks fit, it may order a shorter period 
of disqualification than twelve months or order that there is to be 
no disqualification. 

This is justified by saying that the provision “* unless the court thinks 
fit to order otherwise” relates not only to the ordering of no dis- 
qualification but also to the ordering of disqualification of something 
less than twelve months. Your correspondent suggests that the 
proper reading of the relevant sections is that the court may (1) for 
special reasons order no disqualification, (2) disqualify for twelve 
months, (3) disqualify for a longer period, but that the court may not 
disqualify for less than twelve months. 

A person disqualified may always apply for removal under s. 7. 


May I have your views ? Jis. 
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Answer. 

So far as we are aware this point has never been the subject of 
judicial decision by the High Court. We agree that our correspon- 
dent’s interpretation is a possible one, but we prefer the view that to 
order disqualification for less than twelve months is “to order 
otherwise”. This seems to us to give a more natural meaning to 
those words than is given by saying that they mean “to order that 
there be no disqualification "’. Had this been the meaning intended it 
would have been easy to say so. 


12.—Road Traffic Acts—Driving licence—Revocation by council— 
No appeal within period for which licence would have remained in 
force—Procedure in applying subsequently for a fresh licence. 

In the year 1949 A, whilst driving a motor vehicle, is involved 
in a road accident and at the time he claimed that the accident was a 
direct result of a blackout. 

The licensing authority, after inquiry, revoked his driving licence 
(s. 5 (4) Road Traffic Act, 1930), and no appeal as provided for by 
s. 5 (5) Road Traffic Act, 1930, as lodged, it can therefore be assumed 
the A was not aggrieved. 

In the meantime A removes to another area covered by a second 
licensing authority and it is now his wish to drive a motor vehicle 
again. 

eHHe submits a medical certificate to the first licensing authority 
stating that he is not suffering from any organic complaint and requests 
that the revocation be removed. The first licensing authority, cannot, 
due to change of residence, issue a fresh driving licence, but are of the 
opinion that an application for a further licence accompanied by the 
medical certificate should be submitted to the second licensing 
authority, for issue of a licence if it thinks fit. 

I am of the opinion that this procedure would not be in keeping 
with the procedure laid down in s. 5 Road Traffic Act, 1930, but 
that, unless and until the revocation is removed by a court of summary 
jurisdiction by appeal, the second licensing authority would not be 
entitled to act. After all, the purpose of the revocation is to prevent 
the applicant from driving motor vehicles and cannot expire by virtue 
of time. The court of summary jurisdiction, by virtue of the 
medical certificate as evidence, may see fit to allow the appeal and make 
an order which would be in this case binding on the second authority. 

It is further advanced that the second authority could refuse to 
issue a licence thus making the applicant, in effect, aggrieved for a 
second time, but I think this would be incorrect procedure and that the 
legal and correct course is for the applicant to exercise his right of 
appeal under s. 5 (5) Road Traffic Act, 1930, the first authority being 
the respondent, but any order made, would be binding on the 
second authority. 

It is acknowledged that the applicant is not suffering from a 
prescribed disease or disability and therefore can claim to be an 
aggrieved person. JUIER. 

Answer. 

By s. 4 (4) of the 1930 Act a licence remains in force only for twelve 
months. The licence granted by the first authority would in any event 
have ceased long ago to be in force, and we do not think they can now 
be asked to remove their revocation of that licence. 

We think A’s correct course is to apply to the second authority in 
the ordinary way, leaving them on the information he gives to issue or 
to refuse the licence. If they refuse A can appeal as provided by 
s. 5 (5). Presumably, being fully informed, they will not issue the 
licence unless they think it proper to do so. 


13.—Road Traffic Acts—Notice of intended prosecution—Conviction of 
dangerous driving quashed on appeal—Application of s. 21 of the 
1930 Act to subsequent summons for careless driving. 

I should like to make the following comments upon your answer to 
P.P. 17 at p. 48, ante. 

On the facts stated, I doubt whether proceedings can be barred 
under s. 21 of the 1930 Act. If there had been any defect in respect of 
the notice of intended prosecution under s. 11, objection would 
presumably have been made when the case was heard. If the notice 
was sufficient in respect of the offence of dangerous driving, it must, 
by virtue of the ruling in the case of Russell v. Read (1949) suffice for 
any prosecution of the lesser offence under s. 12. JAGO. 

Answer. 

The question in the Practical Point referred to does not state that 
any notice of intended prosecution was served. Section 21 may have 
been complied with by serving, within fourteen days, a summons for 
the offence of dangerous driving. 

The provisions of s. 35 (2) of the 1934 Act imply that circumstances 
can arise in which, on a subsequent prosecution under s. 12, 1930 Act, 
which has not been directed or allowed by the court under the 
provisions of the 1934 Act, s. 35 (1), the question of the application of 
s. 21 of the 1930 Act has to be considered. 
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14.—Road Traffic Acts—Military vehicle—Wrongfullv taken and used 
hy soldier off duty—Offence of using uninsured vehicle. 

A is a serving soldier and is issued with a military truck for which 
he signs and for which he is responsible as regards maintenance, 
driving, etc. One evening when off duty, he takes the vehicle without 
consent and goes for a joy ride. He is caught by the police when 
returning. He was arrested and subsequently fined for taking the 
vehicle without the consent of the owner or other lawful authority, 
contrary to s. 28 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and driving the vehicle 
without third party insurance, contrary to s. 35 of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930. 

Section 121 (2) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, says “Parts land III. .. 
shall apply to vehicles and persons in the public service of the Crown,” 
etc., which means that Part II (relating to insurance) does not apply. 
Yet the soldier was convicted under s. 35 which is in Part II of the Act. 

I maintain : (1) That as Part II of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, does 
not apply to Crown vehicles or persons in the service of the Crown, 
the vehicle did not require to be covered by insurance and no offence 
was committed by the driver ; (2) That the vehicle is always in the 
public service of the Crown whilst it is registered with the Army 
and used by Army personnel. The only time it can be used for a 
private purpose is when it is registered by the local taxation authority 
and it must then be covered by insurance, i.e., when it is bought and 
put on the road as an ex W.D. vehicle ; (3) That if the soldier A was 
correctly convicted of driving the vehicle without insurance cover, he 
should also have been summoned for driving an unregistered vehicle, 
using the vehicle without excise licence, etc. In other words if the 
vehicle is not being used under circumstances which class it as being in 
the service of the Crown, it becomes a private vehicle subject to all the 
legislation applicable to private vehicles. The case of Salt v. McNight 
in the High Court of Justiciary (1947) has been noted but does not 
appear to fit the circumstances in this case. Do you agree ? Jay. 

Answer. 

We see no difference between the taking of this vehicle by A when 
he is off duty, and the taking of it by someone who is not a soldier. 
A was using a vehicle on a road when there was no policy of insurance 
in force in relation to his use of the vehicle and, as he was then using 
it not as a Crown vehicle but illegally for his private purposes, in our 
view the special provisions as to Crown vehicles did not for the time 
being apply. We think he was rightly convicted. 

It may well be that A committed offences against the Vehicles (Excise) 
Act, 1949, but the prosecuting authority may have felt that there was no 
point in multipying the number of charges, and that those which they 
preferred dealt adequately with the matter. 
15.—Road Traffic Acts. 

to prohibit waiting within forty-five feet 
Minister ? 

I should be obliged for your learned opinion on the following : 

Regulation No. 6 of the Pedestrian Crossings (General) Regulations, 
1951, provides for the imposition of the no waiting prohibition. 
A local authority resolves to apply the prohibition at a selected number 
of its crossings. Is the approval of the Minister of Transport required 
to implement this decision ? The crossings in question are of course 
amongst those submitted to the Minister and approved in response 
to Ministry of Transport Circular No. 668 of June 20,1951. J. Cross. 

Answer. 

In our view there is no need to seek the approval of the Minister 
for the marking of a crossing by a sign as provided by para. 9 of 
Part II of the first schedule to the Regulations. 


16.—Road Traffic Acts— Who may lay information ?—Careless driving— 
Information laid by defendant A against driver B whom police 
propose to call as witness against A. 

A report was made to the police concerning the driving of motor- 
car A on the public highway, and as a result a summons has been 
issued by the police against the driver of motor-car A for the offence 
of careless driving. The driver of motor-car A now applies to me to 
issue a summons against the driver of the other car (motor-car B) for 
careless driving. 

(1) Would there be any objection to my issuing the summons in 
view of the fact that the police have summoned the driver of motor-car 
A and will call the driver of motor-car B and other witnesses who were 
in his car to give evidence against the driver of motor-car A ? 

(2) Is there any limitation to private prosecutors instituting pro- 
ceedings under the Road Traffic Acts ? J. WINTON. 
Answer. 

(1) A justice may properly issue a summons on an information laid 
before him by A against B, but B may be able to rely on the provisions 
of s. 21 of the 1930 Act as a bar to his conviction. 

(2) No. 
17.—Road Traffic Acts— Vehicles (Excise) Act—Procedure for dealing 

offences under ss. 13 (2) and 15 (1). 
I should very much appreciate your opinion on the question whether, 


Uncontrolled pedestrian crossing—Marking 
Need for approval of 
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in view of the recent decision in Brown v. Allweather Mechanical 

Grouting Co., Ltd., in which the Lord Chief Justice held that the offence 

created by s. 13 (2) of the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, was not an offence 

punishable as a criminal offence, the offence created by s. 15 (1) of that 

Act is an offence punishable as a criminal offence. JEEP. 
Answer. 

We think that offences under s. 15 (1) must be dealt with in the same 
way as are those under s. 13 (2). The case referred to was decided on 
the basis (inter alia) that at the relevant time the Excise Management 
Act, 1827, was in force. That Act was repealed as from January 1, 
1953, by the Customs and Excise Act, 1952. In our view, by virtue of 
Ss. 283 (2) of this last cited Act, offences under the aforesaid ss. 15 (1) 
and 13 (2) are now “punishable on summary conviction.” We 
appreciate that the matter may well come again before the High Court 
for reconsideration, taking the said s. 283 (2) into account. 


18.—Town and Country Planning Act, 1947—Development without 
permission—Compensation on compulsory purchase. 

Early in 1946 A acquired a builder’s yard in the borough and 
proceeded to use it as a garage in connexion with his hackney carriage 
business. His only application to the council as interim development 
authority was for permission to erect a petrol pump. Such permission 
was granted subject to a condition that there should be no re-sale of 
petrol from the premises. A appealed to the Minister against this 
condition and his appeal was dismissed early in 1947. By 1947 the 
premises were being used by A as a general service and repair garage, 
and this use has continued since then. Moreover, more than four 
years ago, probably during the last months of 1948, A, despite the 
condition prohibiting re-sale of petrol, began to sell petrol to the 
public and has done so ever since. No enforcement notice has at any 
time been served upon A and it is assumed that, as a result of the 
expiration of the periods mentioned in ss. 75 and 23 of the Act of 
1947, any such notice, either in respect of the use of the premises as a 
garage or in respect of the sale of petrol in breach of condition, would 
now be out of time. The council have under consideration a scheme 
of re-development which may necessitate the compulsory acquisition 
of A’s premises. Your opinion will be appreciated as to whether on 
compulsory acquisition the council will have to pay in compensation 
the enhanced value which the property has acquired during the last 
few years as a result of the unauthorized development. C. NUL. 

Answer. 

We think this is so. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (conitd.) 


TAFFORDSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of First Assistant to Justices’ Clerk | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 


ment of First Assistant to the Clerk to the | 


Justices for the Pirehill North and Leek 
Petty Sessional Division in the County of 
Stafford. The salary to be paid is £610 per 
annum and the successful candidate will be 
required to give his whole time to the appoint- 
ment and to act as Clerk to the Court, if 
required. Candidates should have good know- 
ledge of the work of a Petty Sessional Court 
and preference will be given to those who are 
competent shorthand-typists. Typewriting is 
essential. 

Offices are established at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme and Leek and the person appointed will be 
employed mainly at the Newcastle Office, 
but must be prepared to attend the Leek 
Court and Office as required. 

The appointment is superannuable and 
subject to one month’s notice on either side 
and to the passing of a medical examination. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, and accompanied 
by not more than three recent testimoniais, 
should b¢ sent to the undersigned to reach him 
not later than June 27, 1953. The covering 
envelope should be endorsed * 


First Assistant.” 
T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee. 
County Buildings, 
Stafford. 
June, 1953. 


TAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE 





(Male or Female) 
APPLICATIONS are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the post of Principal 
Child Welfare Officer (male or female) in the 
Children’s Department of the Administrative 
County of Stafford at a salary in accordance 
with Grade A.P.T. IV of the National Joint 
Council Scales, namely, £555 x £15—£600 per 
annum, plus an appropriate car allowance. 

Candidates, who must have a_ wide 
practical experience in the care of children, 
should have a sound knowledge of local 
government procedure, and must be ex- 
perienced in Juvenile Court work. 

Further particulars, with a form of applica- 
tion for completion, may be obtained from 
the County Children’s Officer, 23, Greengate 
Street, Stafford, to whom applications should 
be forwarded not later than June 27, 1953. 

T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Buildings, 
Stafford. 
June 5, 1953. 


FRANK DEE, 


INCORPORATED INSURANCE BROKER, 
30, St. Anns Road, Harrow 


Tel. : Harrow 1207/3069 

















Application for | 


TAFFORDSHIRE COMBINED 
PROBATION AREAS 


Male 


Appointment of Full time 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Full-time Male Probation Officer in 
the area of the Staffordshire Combined | 
Probation Committee. 

The. appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules and the salary will be in 
accordance with the Rules together with a 
travelling allowance. The salary will be 
subject to superannuation deductions and the 
selected candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, must reach 
the undersigned not later than Thursday, 


June 25, 1953. 
T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the Peace. 
County Buildings, 
Stafford. 





ANCASHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from duly 


| qualified persons for the appointment of whole- 


time Clerk to the Justices of the Prescot and 


St. Helens Petty Sessional Divisions. The 


| population of the two Divisions is 105,213, 
| and the personal salary will be within the range 








| £1,550 x £50—£1,800, subject to review when 
the recommendations of the National Negotiat- | 
The appointment | 


ing Committee are issued. 
will be superannuable and subject to medical 


Appointment of Principal Child Welfare Officer | ©*2™mination. 


Applications, giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of two referees, should be received not 
later than June 26, 1953. 

Cc. P. H. McCALL, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
County Hall, 
Preston. 


BEDForDSH IRE 


Appointment of Chief Constable 


THE Standing Joint Committee for Bedford- 
shire invite applications for the appointment 
of Chief Constable of the County. Applicants 
must, except in special circumstances, be under 
forty-five years of age and have previous police 
service. 

The salary scale will be £1,720 per annum 
rising by £60 annually to £1,900 and com- 
mencing at a figure according to experience at 
the discretion of the Committee. The appoint- 
ment is subject to the Police Regulations for the 
time being in force. Canvassing will be a 
disqualification. 

Forms of Application and Conditions of 
Service may be obtained from my Office and 
must be received by me on or before Tuesday, 


June 30, 1953. 
GEORGE BREWIS, 
Clerk of the Standing Joint 
Committee. 
Shire Hall, 
Bedford. 


' 





TAFFORDSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Probation | Lichfield City Division, Aldridge and Rushall, 
Lichfield and Brownhills, T 


amworth Borough 
and Tamworth County Petty Sessional Divisions 


| Appointment of Second Assistant to Justices’ 


| APPLICATIONS are invited from male 
persons for the above appointment at a salary 
of £490 per annum. The successful candidate 
will be required to give his whole time to the 
appointment and to take occasional Courts and 
he will be employed in the Justices’ Clerk's 
Offices at Lichfield and Tamworth. 

Candidates should have a good knowledge 
of the work of a Petty Sessional Court and 
preference will be given to those who are 
competent shorthand-typists and have ex- 
perience in issuing process and keeping Fines 
and Fees Accounts. 

The appointment is superannuable and 
subject to one month’s notice on either side 
and the successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. Canvassing will 
be a disqualification. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, and accom 
panied by two recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned to reach him not later 
than June 22, 1953. The covering envelope 
should be endorsed “ Arplication for Second 


Assistant.” 
T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee. 
County Buildings, 
Stafford. 
June, 1953. 





ELWYN GARDEN CITY AND 
HATFIELD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Legal Assistant (Unadmitted) 


APPLICATIONS are invited from unadmitted 
solicitor’s clerks with at least ten years’ 
experience (excluding war service) in Con- 
veyancing Law and Practice and general legal 
work in private practice and/or Local Govern- 
ment for appointment as Legal Assistant 
(unadmitted) in the Legal Department of the 
above Corporations. 

Applicants must be capable of working with 
only slight supervision and undertake, in 
addition to general legal and conveyancing 
work, the preparation and conduct of com- 
pulsory purchase orders. 

The commencing salary will be £650 per 
annum. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
contribute to the Local Government or New 
Towns Superannuation Schemes and may 
have to submit to medical examination. 

The appointment will be terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, present salary, 
particulars of experience and the names of 
three referees, should be addressed to the 
General Manager, 4, Wigmores South, Welwyn 
Garden City, and be received not later than 
fourteen days from the appearance hereof. 


When replying to advertisers please 
mention the Justice of the Peace 
and Local Government’ Review 
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EESTON AND STAPLEFORD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Assistant Solicitor 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the established 
post of Assistant Solicitor. Salary— 
Grade VII, A.P.T. Division. Appointment 
subject to National Scheme of Conditions of 
Service. 

Candidates should be 


competent con- 


veyancers and advocates. Local Government | 


experience desirable. 
Applications, with names of three referees, 
should reach me not later than June 27, 1953. 
H. D. JEFFRIES, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, 
Beeston, 
Nottingham. 





(CUMBERLAND MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 
Whole-time Assistant to Justices’ Clerk at 
Workington 


EXPERIENCE in work and methods 
Justices’ Clerk’s office essential. 

Salary £465 per annum x £15—£510 per 
annum. N.J.C. Service conditions: post 
pensionable, medica! examination. 

Apply, giving age, education, appointments 
held (with dates and salaries) and names of two 
referees, to me by June 30, 1953. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

G. N. C. SWIFT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


of 


The Courts, 
Carlisle. 








| Just Published 
| STONE’S 
JUSTICES’ 
MANUAL 


85th Edition, 1953 


EDITED BY 


JAMES WHITESIDE 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Justices for the City 
and County of the City of Exeter 


AND 
J. P. WILSON 
1 Solicitor, Clerk to the Justices for the | 
i County Borough of Sunderland 





This new edition is particularly impor- | 
tant as the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
| 1952, and the Rules and Forms made | | 


| thereunder, have necessitated sweeping | 
| changes in this famous work. i 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


'| Thin Edition: 82s. 6d. net, by post Is. 10d. extra. || 
Thick Edition: 77s. 6d. net, by post 2s. extra. 


BUTTERWORTHS 


88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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| | visions of the Local 


cr OF MANCHESTER 
Appointment of Whole-time Male and Female 
Probation Officers 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Whole-time 
Probation Officer. 

Applicants must not be less than twenty- 
three nor more than forty years of age, except 
in the case of a serving probation officer. 
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Male and Female | 


1953 


Gor COAST LOCAL CIVIL SERVICE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE GOLD COAST 


| THERE is a vacancy for a Chief Youth Officer 


in the Department of Social Welfare and 
Community Development in the Local Civil 
Service of the Gold Coast. 

Candidates should have attended a training 


| course in youth or community centre work, and 
| have had training and considerable experience in 
| youth leadership, together with either a degree, 


The appointments will be subject to the | 


| Probation Rules, 1949 to 1952, and the salaries | 


will be according to the scales prescribed by 
those Rules. 

The successful applicants will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
not more than three recent testimonials, must 

| reach the undersigned not later than July 4, 


1953. 
HAROLD COOPER, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 


City Magistrates’ Court, 
Manchester, |. 





hageianniad of Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 


having previous experience in local government | 


and administration for the appointment of 
Town Clerk. The salary will be at the rate of 
£1,325 per annum rising by 
increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,525 per 
| annum. Hitherto the Town Clerk has been 
| appointed by the Port Health Authority to its 
| clerkship and the successful applicant shall 
accept this appointment if offered to him. All 
fees, commissions and other emoluments 
received by the Clerk (with the exception of fees 
received in respect of the canvass for the 


four annual | 


| to plan and 
| permant youth training camps. 


| children under thirteen. 


| (Colonial 
| Smith Street, 


register of electors) shall be paid into the rate | 


fund. 


The appointment will be in accordance with | 


| | the recommendations of the Joint Negotiating 


Committee for Town Clerks and District 


| Council Clerks as to salary and conditions of | 
service, and will also be subject to the pro- | 


: Government 
annuation Acts, and to termination at any 
time by three months’ notice on either side. 


Super- | 


The successful candidate will be required to 


pass a medical examination. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, 
qualifications, experience, previous and present 
appointments together with two testimonials, 
must be delivered to the undersigned in 
envelopes endorsed “* Town Clerkship” not 
later than Tuesday, July 14, 1953. 


The Council intend that canvassing in any | 


| form will be a disqualification. 
must state whether, to their knowledge, they 
are related to any member or senior officer of 
| the Council. 
If required the Council will give all possible 
assistance towards the provision of housing 
| accommodation for the person appointed. 


Applicants | 


| The person appointed will be required to reside 


within the Borough. 
JOHN R. COCKFIELD, 


Town Clerk. | 


Town Hall, 
Workington. 
| June 10, 1953. 


University Certificate, or Diploma, in Social 
Science; a qualified non-graduate teaching 
qualification may also be accepted. The 
person appointed will be required to advise on, 


| and stimulate, the formation of Youth Clubs 


and organizations in urban and rural areas and 
initiate the establishment of 


Appointment on temporary agreement for 
two tours of 18-24 months each, with salary 


| £1,730 and a gratuity on satisfactory com- 


pletion of service. Quarters at low rentals. 
Free passages for officer, wife and three 
Income tax at low 
local rates. 

Application forms and further particulars 
available from the Director of Recruitment 
Service), Colonial Office, Great 
London, S.W.1. Reference 
CDE 130/13/05 should be quoted. Closing 


| date for receipt of initial inquiries, July 4, 1953. 
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